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PASTORALIA 
Public Contacts 


To influence our fellow-men physical contact with them is not 
enough. What is required is psychic contact. The latter implies 
attention and interest. No mental impression is produced where 
these two are absent. To establish fruitful contacts, therefore, 
means to arouse inquisitive attention and to excite a measure of 
benevolent interest. Our problem, then, is how can we capture the 
attention of our non-Catholic fellow-men and stir their interest in 
such a way and to such an extent that they will be disposed to listen 
to us and eager to find out something about us, our faith and our 
Church. An uninterested man asks no questions. There is noth- 
ing he wants to know. He will not give you a hearing. Happily, 
however, such utter, impregnable indifference to the Church is rare. 
Most people are rather curious where the Church is concerned. 
This or that about her piques them. Their very prejudices may 
prompt them to make inquiries, and, when an opportunity comes 
their way to get authentic information on the subject, they will not 
fail to avail themselves of it. In most cases the armor of indiffer- 
ence can be pierced in some spot. Let us take, for example, those 
of the esthetic temperament. Their love of art will bring them 
into contact with the Church and possibly under her spell. A fine 
program of music may induce them to attend Catholic services, and 
thus they may be compelled to listen to a Catholic sermon which 
may plant a precious seed in their minds. As a matter of fact, non- 
Catholics for various reasons do occasionally come to Catholic ser- 
vices, and this circumstance gives us an opportunity of reaching 
them. Humanly speaking, much in this world is due to mere 
chance. We must, therefore, not underrate the importance of such 
Opportunities that have come about without any prearrangement on 
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our part. The things we have not planned often are far more eff. 
cacious than those to which we have given laborious thought ang 
on which we have set our hearts. When we make elaborate prepa. 
rations for a mission to non-Catholics, we flatter ourselves that jt 
must bring results, but it may be that God is pleased to make oy. 
dinary happenings, with which we have nothing to do, the vehicle 
of His grace. A chance assistance at some Catholic service may 
impress a non-Catholic visitor more than the mission that has been 
specially planned and designed for him. The purpose of this ob 
servation is not to disparage in any way missions for non-Catholics, 
but to bring home the paramount importance of doing well our daily 
and ordinary work. It is a common fault of men to pin their hopes 
on extraordinary efforts, and to belittle their routine work, and as 
a consequence to perform it slovenly. Even a splendid mission can 
hardly undo the unfavorable impressions created by a negligence in 
the work of the Lord that extends over a period of many years. Holy 
Writ refers to such minor negligences as the little foxes that ruin 
the vineyard. 


OccCASIONAL CONTACTS 


Various reasons may bring outsiders into a Catholic Church. 
Curiosity may be the motive that accounts for their presence, or 
they may come at the invitation of some friend. Social functions, 
such as funerals and weddings, sometimes attract a large number 
of Protestants and bring them within reach of our voice. Open- 
air services will be sure to draw a fringe of non-Catholic spectators. 
All these occasions represent precious opportunities that should, be 
properly utilized. 

No non-Catholic that assists at Catholic services, however casual 
his attendance may be, should depart without being edified in the 
Lord. The measure of edification which he receives, of course, de- 
pends on the manner in which the services are conducted. Since 
the outsider usually understands very little of the meaning of the 
ceremony that is going on, the only thing that will impress him is 
the devotional and earnest attitude of the celebrant and the con- 
gregation. Slovenliness on the part of the celebrant and inatter- 
tiveness on the part of the worshippers will impress him unfavor- 
ably, and possibly prevent him from repeating his visit. If carried 
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out with proper attention to all its details and due devotion, the 
Catholic Liturgy is both an imposing and edifying spectacle, but it 
can also be rendered in such a way that it becomes truly farcical. 
A non-Catholic that has the misfortune of assisting at a rendition 
of Catholic Liturgy which is little better than an intentional carica- 
ture, will be disgusted and scandalized. As a result of his experi- 
ence, he will be confirmed in his prejudices against the Church and 
doubt the sincerity and genuineness of Catholic piety. This is a 
matter which should give us pause. It may be that our unedifying 
behavior at the altar has had the fatal effect of turning away from 
the Church many a poor soul athirst for the truth.’ 


Neither weddings nor funerals should furnish us pegs on which 
to hang controversial sermons. Such a proceeding would be in ex- 
ceedingly bad taste. It would embarrass all those present and 
create bitter resentment. In both cases a subject that is pat to the 
occasion, and that at the same time will edify the non-Catholic 
audience, can be found without great difficulty. At the wedding 
the priest may speak on the sacredness of marriage, the exalted 
duties of the married state, and the charm of the truly Christian 


home. A general topic of this kind will awaken a responsive chord 
in the hearts of the non-Catholic hearers, and will likewise prove 
inspiring to the Catholics that are present. It goes without saying 
that no word must be uttered that might rankle in the minds of 
the non-Catholic visitors. 


A funeral will naturally suggest many appropriate topics that will 
serve the double purpose of comforting the mourners and edifying 
the non-Catholics that happen to be present. We can speak on the 
hope of resurrection, the confidence arising from the reception of 
the Last Sacraments, the reward of a virtuous life, prayers for the 
dead, the Communion of Saints, and many other allied subjects. 
Neither at the wedding nor at the funeral must the sermon be 
lengthy. Let it be well prepared and to the point. And above all 
let it be charitable. Cardinal Gibbons was of opinion that an audi- 


1We would do well to reflect seriously on what Father Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., 
says concerning this matter: “I am afraid we priests burden ourselves with a 
terrible responsibility by the many scandals we have given at the altar, not only 
to the ‘adults’ of our Faith, but also to the ‘children’ outside the Church who 
would come and worship with us, if we did not repulse them” (“Alias Oves 
Habeo,” New York City). In fact, I think it would do most of us no end of 
good to read the entire chapter on Divine Service and to ponder it seriously. 
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ence assisting at a funeral is in a particularly receptive mood, and 
that words uttered at this occasion are likely to fall on good soil, 
“Another opportunity,’ he remarks, “for making salutary impres- 
sion on our separated brethren, as well as on the members of the 
congregation, will often present itself on the occasion of funerals, 
especially in communities in which Catholics and Protestants have 
intimate social and family relations with one another. In the pres- 
ence of the angel of death the human heart is profoundly moved by 
the solemn voice of religion, and sectarian prejudice is softened 
and subdued. It is also a suitable time for alluding to the imme- 
diate state in the life to come, and to the Catholic practice of pray- 
ing for the dead. This consoling doctrine is at once suggestive of 
the soul’s survival beyond the tomb, and of the hallowed communion 
hy prayers existing between the living and the deceased. It miti- 
gates the sorrow of separation, and contains an implied rebuke to 
the dreary and despairing creed of annihilation after death. Though 
not in harmony with the religious opinions of a portion of the audi- 
ence, a discourse on this theme, delivered amid the solemn funereal 
surroundings, cannot fail to commend itself to their reason, their 
sympathies, their yearnings, and to their religious sense. In a 
supreme moment like this, the human soul, naturally Christian, will 
assert itself. It will rise superior to the prejudices of education, 
and to the traditions and conventionalities of popular creeds.’ 

The throngs that gather at a cornerstone laying or some such 
similar ceremony held in the open will invariably present a fair 
sprinkling of non-Catholic onlookers or participants. Here is an- 
other opportunity to deliver a message. The speaker of the occa- 
sion can so shape his address that it will prove instructive to the 
non-Catholic part of the audience. A boastful and aggressive tone 
should be avoided. No attack should be made on anything or any- 
body. For all that, neither need the speaker adopt an apologetical 
manner. Let him boldly set forth the Catholic ideals and doctrines 
without any sidethrust on real or imaginary enemies.* 


2“The Ambassador of Christ” (Baltimore). 


8Surely the late Archbishop Ireland cannot be accused of a lack of courage; 
yet, he was no friend of aggressiveness nor did he think much of the efficacy of 
controversy. “It is not controversy,” he admonishes, “above all, biting contro- 
versy, not even argumentative discussion, that will bring souls to the Church; 
but rather, exposition touched with piety, explanation warmed with devotion” 
(“The Church and Modern Society,” New York City). 
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In the case of outdoor exercises the speaker of the occasion is 
confronted by a very subtle temptation. It is this: to forget that 
his message is purely religious. In his eagerness to win the sym- 
pathies of his hearers he may allow his address to degenerate into 
a patriotic harangue more befitting a political orator than a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. Fervent displays of patriotism impress our non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens far less than we imagine. The open-minded 
do not doubt our loyalty to our common country; the small number 
of the narrow-minded will be convinced by no amount of perfervid 
rhetoric. At all events, the professional politician who has his ear 
to the ground can do that kind of thing better than the Catholic 
preacher. Our glorious mission is to speak of God. And when 
non-Catholics come to listen to a Catholic preacher, it is to hear 
something about God. They expect a genuinely religious discourse 
that will satisfy the spiritual hunger of their souls. On this sub- 
ject Orestes A. Brownson, who thoroughly understood American 
mentality, gives excellent advice. It is his opinion that the con- 
version of America presents special difficulties; yet, he firmly be- 
lieves that the Church is able to accomplish the gigantic task. Con- 
trary to the views of others, he holds that it is to be done by the 
same methods by which other countries were brought into the true 
fold. “But,” he writes, “we do not believe it is to be accomplished 
by any new or unusual means. The American people, like every 
other people, have no doubt their peculiarities, their idiosyncrasies, 
but their conversion will never be effected by seeking in these our 
point d’appui. They must be converted very much in the way anc 
by the same means that other nations have been—by addressing 
tnat in them which is common to all men, their reason, their heart, 
and their conscience, not what is peculiar to them, or what is their 
local or temporary interest or passion. We shall not do it by ap- 
peals to their patriotism, or by favoring their radicalism or their 
conservatism, their slavery or anti-slavery proclivities. 

To induce the American people to become Catholic from patriotic 
motives would be to make them like the multitude who followed our 
Lord for the sake of ‘the loaves and the fishes.’’”’* The more strictly 
the discourse is confined to the religious sphere, the more potent 


*“The Works of Orestes A. Brownson.” Collected and Arranged by Henry 
F. Brownson (Detroit), Vol. XIV. 
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and universal will be its appeal. In this respect we must emulate, 
since we cannot equal, the example of Our Lord. His preaching 
always remains on the spiritual plane. In all matters pertaining to 
worldly things His attitude shows a quality of remoteness and de- 
tachment. And because He allowed nothing to contract and narrow 
His message, it possesses value and pertinency for all ages and all 
places. To this high plane of spirituality, into this atmosphere of 
pure religiousness we must lift our discourse, and it will give offense 
to no man but find a powerful echo in every human heart. We 
need not be overconcerned about patriotism. Patriotism is an essen- 
tial by-product of religion. A religion that makes good men, makes 
good citizens—good citizens of any country. There we may let the 
matter rest. 


ORGANIZED CONTACTS 


If it is true that happy circumstances will bring about many spon- 
taneous contacts between outsiders and the Church, it is also certain 


that these casual contacts permit us to reach only a very small num- 
ber of the non-Catholic population. The matter cannot be left to 


mere chance. The casual contacts must be supplemented by sys- 
tematically arranged and organized contacts that will put us in 
touch, not only with larger sections of the community, but also with 
people in a more permanent manner. An individual that merely 
drifts into a Catholic environment on some chance occasion can 
only pick up stray ends of Catholic doctrine, but cannot obtain a 
full and comprehensive knowledge. Consequently, we must pro- 
vide opportunities that will enable outsiders to familiarize them- 
selves thoroughly with Catholic doctrine and to see the Catholic 
truth as a whole. This can be accomplished in no other way than 
by logically arranged, well-planned and methodically organized 
courses which are addressed in a very special manner to non-Catho- 
lics. The first point is to establish such courses in a favorable 
milieu, and the second point is to induce as many non-Catholics as 
possible to attend them regularly. The advantage of such arrange- 
ments is that we gather around the Catholic pulpit or platform 
greater numbers, and that we are enabled to place before them the 
Catholic message in a systematic form, which will be far more 
cogent and convincing than piecemeal! presentation. 
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Our first concern in these arrangements is to instruct and to en- 
lighten the people about Catholic faith and practice, irrespective of 
any conversions that may or may not follow. As a matter of ex- 
perience, conversions will be slow to come. Possibly, and even 
probably, but a small percentage of those that attend the instruc- 
tions will actually join the Church. At that, the gain will be con- 
siderable even if no immediate success crowns our efforts. At least, 
the ground will be ploughed up and thus rendered more receptive 
for future endeavors that in due turn will follow. It will be no 
small achievement if these public courses of instruction do nothing 
more than create an atmosphere of better understanding and en- 
lightened and sympathetic tolerance. Other more tangible results 
will speedily follow. In the beginning, however, we must be satis- 
fied with the mere diffusion of the light of truth. In constantly 
placing before our fellow-men the light of truth, we are doing noth- 
ing exceptional but merely heeding the injuction of Our Lord, who 
solemnly exhorts us not to put the light under a bushel but to let 
it shine before all men. Ceaseless preaching in season and out of © 
season is an essential part of our holy ministry. We can hardly do 
too much of it. Men cannot appreciate the beauty and the spiritual 
power of the Catholic truth unless they are told about it. Hence, 
the purpose of these organized contacts is to get the Catholic truth 
in its entirety squarely and fairly before wide sections of the non- 
Catholic population. There is around us too much ignorance with 
regard to Catholic things. It must be dispelled by a systematic 
campaign of enlightenment that uses in a big way the most modern 
and effective means of publicity. 

The growth of error in our days constitutes a rebuke for us and 
should serve as a powerful incentive. New heresies crop up and 
find multitudinous adherents. Organizations that can look back 
only on a few decades of existence command an imposing member- 
ship. If the apostles of error can get a hearing, surely we also will 
be able to find willing listeners. What accounts for the success of 
these exponents of error that frequently on the very face of it bears 
the stamp of absurdity and self-contradiction? There is only one 
answer: the aggressive and consistent use of modern ways of 
publicity. To our shame we must admit that in this respect we 
have been outdone by the advocates of modern heresies and cults. 
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It will not help our cause if we content ourselves with deploring the 
success of our opponents, if we do not also adopt the means which 
in their case have proved so effective. We shall have to break 
away from our habitual reserve and seek public attention instead 
of shunning it. The pearl of great price which is in our possession 
must be displayed before the eyes of the public. If we proceed in 
this manner, we are again not departing from precedent but return- 
ing to the traditions of the Apostles themselves, who availed them- 
selves of every means of publicity known to their age. Far from 
fearing the public eye, the Apostles courted the attention of the 
multitudes. No one can accuse them of timidity, for by every ligiti- 
mate means they sought to attract hearers. The streets and the 
public squares reéchoed to their voices. Into the temple and the 
synagogues they entered to deliver their message. In private houses 
they improvised groups for the purpose of instruction. Wherever 
there was a gathering of men, they appeared to give testimony to 
the truth. “And every day they ceased not, in the temple and from 
house to house to teach and preach Christ Jesus.”° They invaded 
the strongholds of Judaism and the centers of pagan culture. When 
the invitation came to him, Paul did not hesitate to address the 
venerable assembly gathered on the Areopagus.® Aggressiveness 
was the keynote of the activity of the Apostles and, humanly speak- 
ing, the secret of their astounding success. And the Lord Himself 
inspired this attitude and urged Paul on to incessant preaching: 
“And the Lord said to Paul in the night, by a vision: ‘Do not fear, 
but speak. And hold not thy peace.’ ’” 

The aggressiveness of the Apostles which gained access for them 
to all sections of the Jewish and pagan world is the example that 
we must imitate in ways adapted to our own times. Whilst avail- 
ing ourselves of contacts with the non-Catholic world brought about 
by fortunate circumstances, we will go a step further and system- 
atically organize contacts that will serve as channels for the diffu- 
sion of Catholic truth until our message has reached every group 


5Acts, v. 42. 


6“And certain philosophers of the Epicureans and the Stoics disputed with 
him. . . . . And taking him, they brought him to the Areopagus, saying: 
‘May we know what this new doctrine is, which thou speakest of?’ But Paul, 
standing in the midst of the Areopagus, said: ‘Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things you are too superstitious’” (Acts, xvii. 18-22). 

7Acts, xviii. 9. 
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and every individual in the country. Every effort must be made 
to get a hearing among our Protestant fellow-citizens. Leo XIII 


calls such a scheme for securing publicity an excellent plan. Writ- 
ing to Cardinal Gibbons in a letter dated April 15, 1902, the un- 
forgettable Pontiff says: “You have wisely taken measures to en- 
lighten dissidents and to draw them to the truth by appointing 
earned and worthy members of the clergy to go about from district 
to district to address them in public in familiar style, in churches 
and other buildings, and to solve the difficulties that may be ad- 
vanced. It is an excellent plan, and one which we know has already 
borne abundant fruit.’’* 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


8JIn Holland public instruction of non-Catholics has been organized on a scale 
of considerable magnitude (cfr. “Die Konversionsbewegung in Holland,” by P. 
Van Ginneken in Stimmen der Zeit, 1924). In Germany much is being done 
along the same lines. The need for a campaign of enlightenment is clearly rec- 
ognized, as Dr. P. Hugo Lang, O. S. B., points out: “Wie kann nun die Konver- 
sionsbewegung durch Veranstaltungen fiir die Allgemeinheit, fiir die Offentlich- 
keit gefOrdert werden? Jedenfalls miissen die breitesten, miissen alle Volks- 
schichten iiber das wahre Wesen der katholischen Lehre und Ubung 
entsprechend dem allgemeinen Missionsauftrag Christi unterrichtet werden, 
gleichgiltig, ob sich sogleich Erfolg erwarten lasst” (“Zur Methodik der Kon- 
vertitenfiihrung,” in Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge, 1927). 











CONFUSING COUNSELS 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Msecr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“In the multitude of counsellors there is safety” (Proverbs, xi. 14). 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth” (Old English Proverb). 


I 


“There are those among us, as it must be confessed, who. . . 
have stated truths in the most paradoxical form, and stretched 
principles till they were close upon snapping; and who at length, 
having done their best to set the house on fire, leave to others the 
task of putting out the flame.” 

In applying Cardinal Newman’s dictum to the minor question 
of homiletics, we need not share his apparent indignation, but can 
nevertheless commend his dictum as enlightening to young preachers 
who may be startled by the paradoxical form in which some homi- 
letic counsel, or implied counsel, is given. 

Paradoxes have a value for the reason that they draw attention 
to the kernel of truth they contain. Msgr. Benson filled a volume 
with his discourses on the “Paradoxes of Catholicism.” On the 
other hand, the danger of paradoxes which stretch principles till 
they are near the snapping point is that they overemphasize the 
truth which, like virtue, in medio stat. If it be convenient to 
confront a paradox with its apparently contrary view, a careful 
reader of both statements would be enabled to steer a wary course 
between Scylla and Charybdis. A suggestion of this fact is found 
in the apparent conflict of counsels contained in the double text 
of the present paper. In this motoring age one is apt to think of 
the homely warning of the old English proverb, and will apply it 
to “back-seat driving.” If this confrontation of opposed statements 
cannot easily be accomplished, we must depend on an honest analysis 
of the paradoxical declaration. 

It may be helpful, then, to consider here some of the apparently 
paradoxical implications found either in formal statements or in 
obiter dicta of those who have discussed the subject of sermons. 
Young preachers will perhaps misunderstand the declared or implicit 
advice, and the more so if it comes to us covered with magni 
nominis wmbra. Meanwhile, the core of truth to which the paradox 
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tries to draw our startled attention may indeed have needed a strong 
emphasis in the days when the advice was given, and may not 
so greatly need such emphasis now. Or the writer may have 
expressed, in his obiter dictum, a personal preference begotten of 
his own experience or of his own peculiar outlook on life. Some 
illustrations of opposed statements are in order now. 


II 


(1) The name of Orestes Brownson is one to conjure with. A 
very distinguished publicist, philosopher and convert, he had listened 
to many sermons before he heard a certain priest preach on the 
Sign of the Cross. This sermon affected him greatly, and caused 
him deeper heart-searchings than almost any other that he had 
heard, although the priest’s orthoépy and even grammar were aston- 
ishingly faulty throughout the sermon. Brownson accordingly 
utters a really paradoxical view that “the most effective preachers 
are not your most learned and accomplished pulpit orators who 
never transgress a single propriety or deviate from a single con- 
ventional rule, but the meek and humble-minded who think only of 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

The core of truth here is that personal sanctity achieves con- 
versions better than does mere theological argumentation or mere 
thetorical accuracy and elegance, and that the most learned the- 
ologian or the most attractive pulpit orator must never forget the 
old warning of St. Paul that “knowledge puffeth up.” The preacher 
must be, as Brownson reminds us, meek and humble-minded withal, 
and must desire—again with St. Paul—to preach only Christ and 
Him crucified. Meanwhile, the careful analyst will point out that 
to preach Christ and Him crucified means, after all, to preach the 
whole wide and deep Gospel of the crucified Christ. Not every 
sermon may deal precisely with the Crucifixion. 

Now, the shell that contains Brownson’s kernel of truth may 
mislead the young preacher, who ought indeed to strive after per- 
sonal holiness, but who must also recognize that theological learning 
and rhetorical correctness are quite consonant with holiness—nay, 
are ordinarily a part of a priest’s holiness, since maledictus qui 
facit opus Dei negligenter. And so we find this other truth (which 
Brownson neglected to mention) strongly asserted by Bishop Stang, 
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who uses the word “bound” when he declares that the preacher “js 
bound to avoid everything that mars the beauty of the divine 
message. He is bound to set it forth, as far as may be, in the 
choicest language. The Gospel is the ‘pearl of heaven’ which 
should be set in a neat and precious casing to show off its beauty 
and make it all the more attractive. As on the altar, so in the 
pulpit the priest’s outward bearing should be faultless. Even the 
poor and uncultivated expect good manners in one whose rule of 
life and constant preaching is the charity of Christ. There are 
certain defects of manner and voice that become offensive in the 
pulpit; and it is in most cases comparatively easy to overcome these 
by attention and persistent effort to correct them.’”’ Now, barbarous 
pronunciation and bad grammar are needlessly offensive to many 
hearers. Assuredly such defects do not necessarily imply holiness 
and meekness in the preacher. 

Father A. A. Lambing, after having preached more than five 


thousand sermons (as he himself declared) in city, town and coun- 
try, had this to say: “In addition to zeal and love for souls, four 
things, among others, are necessary for the preacher of the Gospel. 


In the first place, he should have a perfect command of his native 
language; for however profound and varied his knowledge may be, 
it is by means of his language that he must communicate that 
knowledge to others.” 

Of course, I could fill many pages with quotations to the same 
effect. Brownson’s statement is a faulty paradox, inasmuch as it 
seems to assume that shortcomings in orthoépy and bad grammar 
indicate a meek and humble mind, and that learned argument and 
careful rhetoric bespeak the absence of humility and meekness. 
Nevertheless, preachers may quote Brownson to justify carelessness 
in pronunciation and grammar. 

(2) In view of the immense literature dealing with sacred and 
profane rhetoric it is paradoxical to read Bishop Stang’s declaration 
that “‘a man is always eloquent on what he knows thoroughly and 
what he has thought and felt himself.” The “always” is extremely 
paradoxical. Seek a clear statement of the work an expert mechanic 
is doing, and I think you will ordinarily get a most confused and 
confusing description of it. A master-workman may indeed, occa- 
sionally and in private conversation, be able to state with some 
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adequacy a simple point in his work or a theory upon which he 
has long pondered; but if he is placed on a public platform, he is 
very apt to boggle. Similarly, because of his long studies in gram- 
mar, thetoric, logic, philosophy and theology, a priest may be able 
in conversation to state his views clearly and forcibly. But let him 
ascend the pulpit, and he will almost certainly boggle, hesitate, grow 
confused and confusing, unless he has prepared and stamped on 
his memory some plan of his address. The Archbishop of Bourges 
felt this truth and consulted St. Francis de Sales for advice, which 
the Saint gave in extenso. St. Augustine was asked by his “brother, 
Deogratias,” to send him in writing some advice on how to instruct 
those who, whether learned or uncultured, were ignorant of Catholic 
doctrine. The Saint wrote quite a treatise on the subject. But 
why should we continue to hammer on this anvil? A priest may 
be “full of his subject,’ and nevertheless—as Father Moeslein well 
observes in his “Mechanism of Discourses’—be quite unable to 
write down his thoughts in intelligible fashion. Before such a 
priest undertakes to deliver his thoughts extemporaneously, he 
should read some such books as Fénelon’s “Dialogues on Sacred 
Eloquence,” Bautain’s “Art of Extempore Speaking,” Potter’s “The 
Spoken Word,” Pittenger’s ““Extempore Speech,” Ford’s “Art of 
Extempore Speaking,” Storrs’s “Preaching Without Notes.” It 
is the really able thinkers and speakers who recognize the great 
difficulties they confront in extemporaneous discourse. And these 
difficulties do not revolve around any gaps in their knowledge of 
the subject they propose to treat in public discourse. 

Now, the kernel of truth in Bishop Stang’s utterance is obviously 
that a speaker ought to know his subject as thoroughly as possible. 
That this is not enough, however, Bishop Stang elsewhere indicates. 
But the habit many readers have of remembering only some start- 
lingly phrased—some paradoxical—statement can easily result in 
such declarations as Father Feeney admirably scores in the Intro- 
duction to his “Manual of Sacred Rhetoric,” which I have quoted 
in a previous paper. 

(3) “We shall always preach a good sermon if our minds and 
hearts be full of our subject, if we can forget ourselves entirely, 
and only think of Him in whose name we are speaking.” These 
words of Bishop Stang follow immediately upon the declaration 
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I have quoted above. Just now I wish to direct attention to the 
fairly paradoxical words, “if we can forget ourselves entirely,” 
Now, several dangers confront the preacher who tries to forget 
himself entirely. He will undoubtedly be earnest and therefore 
impressive if he succeeds in thinking only of Christ, in whose name 
he is speaking. It was St. Charles Borromeo who counselled preach- 
ers to imagine they saw Christ looking at them from the opposite 
end of the church. He should be their inspiration, even as He 
shall be their Judge. The priest can do this more or less subcon- 
sciously and as an acquired second nature. But meanwhile he 
really must think of the discourse he is delivering—of its clearness 
of exposition in respect of argumentation and diction and illustra- 
tion; of the effect it is having on its hearers (perhaps making them 
drowsy, or inattentive, or puzzled); of its brevity or over-lengthi- 
ness ; of its theological and ascetical correctness, in such wise that he 
shall not appear to make of obligation works that are of supereroga- 
tion; of its possibly paradoxical contentions and straining of prin- 
ciples until, as Cardinal Newman lamented, the principles are close 
upon snapping, so that he is doing his best to set the house on fire 
and leaving to others the task of putting out the flame. 

But he should also think of other things than the mere correct- 
ness or intelligibility or interesting character of his remarks. Such 
things as these are extremely important. They deal with his written 
or extemporaneous composition of the sermon. But he also must 
attend to the question of its delivery. Of what value is his preach- 
ing if it strike upon the ears of the congregation as vox et preterea 
nihil? If the preacher’s voice is so soft that it cannot be heard, 
or so loud that it makes his hearers nervous and ill-at-ease? If his 
enunciation be so poor that his hearers misunderstand many of his 
utterances, or simply fail to understand them? If his gestures be 
of the character specifically condemned, and at comparatively great 
length, by St. Alphonus Liguori in his “Instructions to Preachers”? 
If ...if. . . if—and so on at too great length to be enumerated 
here. 

On this particular matter of forgetting oneself, however, Nathan 
Sheppard has much to say in his volume entitled “Before An 
Audience.” Let me quote some views of his here: 
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“What can be attained in every other art only by wearisome and 
exacting discipline may be attained in public speaking, we are told, by 
‘forgetting yourself and thinking only of your subject!’” (page 15). 

“He is so ‘earnest’ and ‘pious’ and so ‘absorbed in his subject’ that 
his subject is absorbed by his windpipe. He cannot hear himself as 
others hear him. The first time, however, that a really earnest speaker, 
especially if he is a preacher and one who is rationally absorbed in 
his subject, hears his own voice, he will be open to conviction on the 
subject of its deficiencies and inefficiencies” (page 18). 

“Indistinctness is a physical defect, and distinctness is a physical 
attainment, and the one is to be removed and the other acquired, not 
by ‘forgetting yourself and thinking only of your subject,’ but by 
remembering yourself and thinking of your object, by an exercise of 
the will, by turning an ear upon your own voice, by knowing what you 
and your larynx are about. Indistinctness is as natural, too, as it is 
common and injurious” (page 20). 

“So far from earnestness being a guarantee of distinctness, it is 
often a cause of indistinctness” (page 26). 

“Forget anybody but yourself, your best self . . . . Remember only 
to get rid of your other self, your self of silly bumptiousness, your 
flap-and-crow oratorical vanity, and all that species of consciousness 
which is always putting in its thumb and pulling out its plum, and 
saying: What a great man am I! The serious and conscientious 
public speaker, who is under training for his art, despises all that sort 
of consciousness, and rolls it as a sweet morsel under his—feet. For- 
get anybody but yourself, but forget nobody. Remember everybody. 
In thinking of something to say to your hearers, think especially of 
your hearers” (page 135). 


It is clear enough that the kernel of truth emphasized in Bishop 
Stang’s statement—“if we can forget ourselves entirely”—refers 
to that unpleasant human element in public speaking which Sheppard 
denounces in the last quotation I have made from “Before An 
Audience.” But the statement may nevertheless be misunderstood 
by a young preacher with the results pointed out by Sheppard in 
the other quotations I have made from his volume. 

Something similar should be said here concerning the expression 
frequently quoted from St. Paul: “For I judged not myself to know 
anything among you but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified” (I Cor., 
ii. 2). Brownson used the latter portion of St. Paul’s beautiful 
and wonderful declaration (see 2 above: “‘but the meek and humble 
minded, who think only of Christ and Him crucified”). Stang 
was thinking of it when he warned us that we should “only think 
of Him in whose name we are speaking.” The meaning is, of 
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course, that as ambassadors for Christ we should have in mind 
only His interests and not our own, and that we should therefore 
be always on the alert against the insidious advances of self-love 
in our preaching and in our ministry in general. But he is assuredly 


a poor sort of ambassador who would attempt to cover his own 
carelessness and slothfulness whilst delivering his message by the 
plea that he never thinks of himself—that is, of the way he delivers 
the message—at all. 

It is also quite possible that we may misunderstand—or may 
affect to misunderstand—the denunciations of “pulpit oratory” made 
by names of vast importance in the realm of homiletics. What 
those great men meant by the expression deserved all the rebukes 
thus delivered. But we are not entitled justly to understand by the 
expression a denunciation of the toilsome work that must precede 
the delivery of a sermon. 





ORGANIZING FOR CHRIST 
By Raymonp J. O’Brien 


If organization for the control of leisure-time activities is useful 
to the boys it reaches, and may be found attractive where a priest 
has sufficient funds and facilities to pursue it in one of the leisure- 
time programs operating today, organization for Christ is impera- 
tive and everywhere possible. 

The parochial school boys are already organized. If any of the 
sociologists interested in “boyology”’ could reach daily the hundreds 
of boys in one of our schools, he would consider himself most 
fortunate. Indeed, any leisure-time program a priest is interested 
in can be worked out successfully among these boys, but the pregnant 
atmosphere of Catholic school life should receive his first and best 
attention. The priest and the teachers in the school have but to 
help the boys keep in mind that they do belong to a special organi- 
zation, of which they should be proud; that the loyalty of a boy to 
his school should be as fine as the loyalty of a boy to any other 
organization; that being a member of the school Sodality carries 


with it for each boy the obligation to look upon his fellow-Sodalists 


as comrades, which is the first meaning of the word; that simply 
as Catholic boys, with Christ as their leader, they are bound by a 
higher code of honor and morality than any other boys in the world, 
and that Christ expects them to show their appreciation for His 
friendship by fine, clean, manly living. 

When a Castilian boy is asked his name, he gives it courteously 
and then adds: “To serve God and you, sir.” That Catholic senti- 
ment is the flower of supernatural and natural virtue, and its cultiva- 
tion is the very purpose of our schools. Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma, 
some twenty years ago, alighted from an interurban car in Wil- 
mette, and looked around for a church steeple that would guide 
him to St. Francis’ Rectory. A boy, playing with his fellows on 
a nearby lawn, saw him, and rushing away from his playmates 
cheerfully offered his service, and escorted the Bishop—then Father 
Kelley—to his destination. Judging from the boy’s manner of 
address and familiar reverence, Bishop Kelley assumed that his 
guide was a Catholic lad, and when he complimented the pastor 
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of St. Francis’ on the training of his school boys he was surprised 
to learn that the boy was not a Catholic. The pastor explained 
that the courteous conduct of the boy was probably the fulfillment 
of the “daily good turn,” for he recognized the lad as a Boy Scout, 
Now, the point is this, that the Bishop had found in the Scout 
only what he expected to find in any boy from a Catholic school, 
Why should not all of our Catholic school boys be of that same 
calibre, for true courtesy and helpfulness are but the expression of 
manly Christian charity? 

Priests throughout the country, who have found dissatisfaction 


with the various boy-guidance agencies operating in their locality, 
could profitably concentrate their efforts in making the Boys’ 
Sodality, existing nominally at least in most parishes, the medium 
of their organization for Christ, and through the Sodality work 
out their own ideas regarding the effective factors in boy guidance. 
The name ‘“‘Sodality” among our boys has a distinct Catholic con- 


notation. It does not, however, arouse their enthusiasm, because 
there has been nothing exciting or recreational at the Sodality meet- 
ings. In fact, in some parishes there is no attempt made to hold 
meetings; membership in the Sodality means little more than wear- 
ing a badge on the boys’ Communion Sunday. 

Boys like the chivalrous and romantic. The Sixth Grade has 
been called the period of highest ideals. The latent idealism and 
romance in the name “Sodalist”—a “comrade’’—can be brought 
out for the boy, so that it will be even more attractive than “cadet” 
or “Scout.” If the school age is the “gang” age, the bond of 
comradeship under the banner of Christ should be the tie that binds 
our Catholic boys to one another and to their divinely appointed 
leader, the priest. The term “Sodalist’”” may be made to carry all 
the appeal to the imagination that is found in other names, and 
has the added idea of nobility based on religion. Catholic writers 
of stories for boys could work out their plots with Sodalists as 
the dramatis persone, and thus make membership in the parish 
Sodality more and more attractive. Boys who read Father Finn’s 
stories do not think it strange that the prefects of the Sodality 
are looked up to as leaders even on the playground. 

There are not many parishes today in which a few high school 
boys or working boys of fine character and a talent for leadership 
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could not help and be helped by serving in the Sodality as prefects. 
They could assist the priest at the Sodality meetings as heads of 
small groups, could supervise the games and take charge of special 
activities such as hikes, group contests, stunts, and song fests, ac- 
cording to their ability and interest. With the assistance of the 
priest, they could maintain an esprit de corps in their groups that 
would make for regular attendance at meetings and loyalty to 
Sodality ideals on the street. 

One purpose of the Sodality meeting is to bring the boys into 
frequent contact with the priest. But to make the Sodality meet- 


ings popular, a variety of games and contests must be in every 


program. The recreational activities of the meetings, of course, 
will be governed largely by the play space and facilities in the 
Sodality quarters. If the number in the Sodality is too large for 
one meeting, sectional meetings could be held on different days. The 
aim of the Sodality is to bring into it every boy in the parish, 
whether he be in the parochial or public school. Books of games 
and stunts to teach and amuse can be procured at any good book- 
store. There is a lot of superstition about some kind of highly 
specialized training being necessary to conduct such gatherings of 
boys successfully. The priest in charge may pick and choose from 
the various schemes outlined in the literature of Scouting and similar 
recreational systems, and adapt the selected activities to his Sodality 
meetings. What the boys like will be the happiest criterion in 
making this selection. 

The Sodality laws will, of course, be the ten commandments of 
God and the six precepts of the Church, as such. The regulations 
governing membership, meetings and delinquencies will be few, 
sensible, and easily understood. Loyalty to Christ rather than to 
an organization will be the motive that must govern the Sodalist’s 
life, if membership in the Sodality is to have any lasting effect in 
the boy’s life later on; and loyalty to Christ’s representative, the 
priest, and to the ideals of Catholic boyhood that the priest presents 
to his Sodalists in his conferences, will be a constant reminder to 
the boy of what Christ Himself expects of him, not only in his 
leisure time, but all the time. 

As the ages of the Sodalists will vary from First Communion 
days to graduation, the younger boys should have their meetings 
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apart in time or place from the older lads, with spiritual and recre. 
ational activities suitable to their age. The experience of the priest 
in the school and on the playground will be the best guide to follow 
in thus dividing the Sodality. 

Our public school boys could be brought within close range of 
the priest’s influence by making them members of the Boys’ Sodality, 
Their parents may be at fault in sending them to the public schools, 
but that does not. relieve the priest of his responsibility to Christ 
for trying to keep these boys close to Him. In fact, the public 
school boys need the priest more than the boys in the parochial 
school, as is evident from the records of any Juvenile Court. They 
need that Christ-like sympathy that expresses itself in constant, 
kindly interest. By enrolling these lads in the Sodality when they 
make their First Communion, he can get their names and addresses. 
If he does not get them then, he may never get them. By having 
a monthly meeting of the boys, parochial and public school boys 
together—a meeting in which fun, games, yells, and singing have 
a place with the spiritual exercises and the priest’s “conference” 
or “talk’—the public school boys will come to know the priest as 
their priest, and to realize that they too are his boys. Although 
he does not see these lads as often as he sees the boys in the parish 
school, by using the mails from time to time the priest can send 
a personal message to them that will keep them close to him, because 
they will know positively that he is interested in them. Boys like 
to get letters, and if the letters are of a friendly, personal tenor, 
they will keep alive in the boys’ minds and hearts loyalty to Christ 
and to His representative among them. The letters could be mimeo- 
graphed in the business department of a neighboring high school, 
and the Sodalists in the parochial school could address the envelopes. 
This scheme of using the mails is in use in a parish that has several 
hundred public school children, and its efficiency in bringing the 
children to the Sacraments is more than gratifying to the priest 
in charge of the work. 

The great purpose of the Sodality should be to promote frequent 
Communion, for the Church is not simply a social service agency, 
nor is the priest simply a social service worker. He learned his 
“poyology” from Christ. The boys, therefore, should be well 
instructed in all that they can understand regarding the Holy 
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Eucharist as a Sacrifice and as a Sacrament, and should be urged 
to assist often at Holy Mass and to receive Holy Communion just 
as often. This is Christ’s way of saving boys. What a consolation 
it is for a priest to come upon a group of boys, even playing in the 
street (the fun modern “boyology” seems to forbid them), and 
to know that their hearts are right because their love for Our 
Lord sends them so frequently, perhaps daily, to Him in Holy 
Communion! Somebody greater than the priest is working to keep 
those lads straight, and, as long as they live close to Him, the priest 
doesn’t have to worry about the lack of adult supervision in their 
leisure hours. These lads are conscious of more than adult super- 


vision; they are conscious of God’s supervision, and feel responsible 


to Him for their choices of good or evil. They are His Sodalists, 
public as well as parochial school boys; and, while they are happy 
in the comradeship of their fellow-Sodalists, they are happiest in 
their conscious loyalty to their Unseen Companion. How futile 
the hope of realizing this union with Christ through the make- 
believe organizations in the field of boy guidance today! 

This idea of comradeship with Christ, emphasized through mem- 
bership in His Sodality, will make the Sodalists strive to be worthy 
of His comradeship. There will be nothing artificial, no make- 
believe in their organization or in their ideals; there will be no 
code of laws to be laid aside with a uniform they have outgrown; 
there will be no period of their life when they will smile at the 
ideals they had as boys, for comradeship with Christ means union 
with Christ—an ideal we can truly cherish and strive for, omnes, 
semper et ubique. 

The only hindrance to the realization of this ideal is human 
nature, and there is no organization, no code of laws, no boy-guid- 
ance or man-guidance program, that can eliminate the weaknesses 
of human nature in omnibus, semper et ubique. Only Christ and 
our Blessed Mother were impeccable. 

The priest will find, and the boys will find, that membership in 
the Sodality will be very attractive, if the priest will pick and 
choose from the activities of Scouting and similar organizations 
the things the boys like best—group formations, fun, games, songs, 
yells, contests, stunts, hikes, and such—and work them into the 
parochial Sodality. Inter-parochial contests and rallies of various 
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kinds, with parishes similarly organized, will add zest to the life of 
his own parish unit. For special occasions some inexpensive wash- 
able uniform might be adopted, bearing the insignia of the Sodality, 
but not of the school; for, as stated, the Sodality should by all 
means include the public school boys of the parish. Observation 
will prove that boys soon tire of uniforms if they must wear them 
regularly to meetings. 

This use of the Sodality as the means of organizing for Christ 
has this great advantage: it puts nothing artificial in the life of 
the boy; it keeps him close to the priest as the representative of 
Christ for his spiritual welfare, and it is based firmly on religion, 
the only true influence that the boy can depend upon all his life, 
and the thing that all other boy-guidance programs either fail to 
emphasize or else omit entirely. It is wrong in principle to hold 
out to the boy a “good-time” society to make him religious; the 
sound and efficacious way is to bring him into an organization 
maintained for the honor and glory of God, for the purpose of 
making him religious, and incidentally offering him the opportunity 
for good times. This was the way in which St. Philip Neri and 
Don Bosco, exemplars of true boy-guidance, took care of their 
boys. 

With graduation, the boys may pass from the Sodality to the 
Junior Holy Name Society. A formal, solemn enrollment takes 
place around the time of graduation before the summer vacation. 
The Holy Name emblem then supplants in their lapel the Sodality 
emblem of grammar-school days. The character of the meetings will 
change somewhat, too, although the objective of using them as a 
medium of continued intimacy with the priest must not be lost sight 


of. By this time, the priest knows personally every one of his boys, 


and has a pretty good insight into their natural dispositions, talents 
and prospects. By this time, too, they know that he expects them to 
be all that a Catholic boy should be, and has won their confidence 
so that they do not hesitate to go to him “to talk things over.” 
He must be interested in their little problems from the time he 
first meets them, or he will never be taken into their confidence when 
a big problem comes along. They must understand from the priest’s 
words and attitude towards them that he does not exaggerate their 
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faults or lose sight of the distinction between minor failings and 
grave sins. 

As the boys grow older, they will naturally change their interests, 
recreations, occupations and associations. It is the duty of the 
priest to see that, with all of these changes, their interest in Christ 
does not change, does not flag. He must realize and make the boys 
realize that the purpose of a Holy Name Society is not to have a 
champion baseball, basketball, or football team in the parish, but 
that it is primarily an organization to honor Christ, the members 
of which pledge themselves to promote Christ’s honor by their per- 
sonal loyalty to Him and to His Church. Let them have teams if 
they want them, but let them never forget that the priest’s first 
interest is in their spiritual welfare. 

No boy-guidance course can produce a leader more capable in the 
things essential to leadership than the seminary training and the 
daily work of Christ’s ambassador. And the priest is not alone; 
he is in partnership with Christ. If he does his full share of the 
work, Christ will save the boy. All devices of modern “boyology”’ 
will fail if Christ is left out. Through the personal effort of the 
priest, Christ will make His influence felt in the boy’s life; He will 
enter into all the boy’s choices and steady him, when any lesser influ- 
ence would fail. The priest may use all that modern sociology 
provides, but only as a means to bring the boy under his influence 
so that he may present to him Christ’s program. 

Any system of boy guidance, any program to be effective when 
applied to the individual, must be “informed” by the leader’s per- 
sonality, for human nature is influenced definitively, not by systems, 
but by personal contact. Honor systems are on the wane in our 
colleges. The most attractive program will fail if it is built up 
around a person whom the boys dislike; and, on the other hand, 
almost any program, with a leader liked by the boys, will appeal, 
for it serves as a bond between the boy and the one whose friend- 
ship he prizes. Then, when there comes into the boy’s life another 
attraction, stronger than that of the leader behind the system, the 
system’s hold on the boy is weakened in proportion to the strength 
of the new influence. This influence may be a new pal, a new 
neighborhood, high school, or a girl, for “male and female God 
created them.”’ This is why most of our present-day organizations 
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for boys fail to hold them beyond their fifteenth or sixteenth year, 

Therefore, the program that the priest should present to his boys 
is one “informed” by Christ, one that is not limited to a club room, 
parish hall, Scout quarters, or gymnasium, but one that goes with 
the boy to his new pal, his new neighborhood, his high school, or 
his “girl.” The boy may then drift away from the special organ- 
ization of his early years, may outgrow the circumstances that 
brought him in contact with a particular priest, but he will seldom 
drift away or outgrow the influence of Christ. 

What is Christ’s program? The priest need not look around 
among modern boy-guidance programs to find it, for it is not there. 
In all of its essentials, he had it when he left the seminary, and 
in a general way he has been applying it to every phase of his 
parochial ministry. He needs but to apply it specifically to the boys 
under his care, making use of whatever special devices of proved 
utility that circumstances make practical in his parish, and he will 
effect more permanent good in the lives of his boys by using as the 
medium of such specific application the parish Sodality and the 
Junior Holy Name Society, than by enrolling his boys in any organ- 
ization that has at its head, not the Catholic hierarchy, but a group 
of laymen, Catholic or non-Catholic, however expert they may be in 
social service. If the knowledge and love of Christ will not save 
a boy, certainly playgrounds, club rooms, Cadet corps, Scout troops, 
and all the devices of modern sociology will not save him. But the 
knowledge and love of Christ will save him. If there were a 
better way, surely Our Saviour would have indicated it. Our boys 
are to be saved through the sacramental system instituted by Him 
who understands boys best. Good times are only a secondary con- 
sideration. Even boys can think. 

The essential thing in holding a successful meeting of boys is to 
have a definite program, “something doing” every minute. The 
priest and the prefects must know just what is to take place from 
the opening to the close of the session. Certainly, the Sodality 
meeting should open with prayer, the nature and purpose of which 
should be explained to the boys, for “knowing why makes doing 
easier.” The nature and length of the opening prayers should be 
controlled by the ages of the boys and should concern their ideals 
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as Sodalists. The recitation of the Sodality office is, of course, 
the prayer for the older boys. 

A short business meeting should follow. Business before pleas- 
ure. To train young lads to transact business here quietly and 
methodically is a step towards curbing the shouting and wrangling 
that characterize playground argumentation. 

After the business meeting, the boys should separate into the 
groups to which they belong, under the control of the prefects, 
and busy themselves with their scheduled group plans and activities 
for a set period. The priest may profitably associate himself now 
with one group, now with another, as the time for group activity 


passes, showing a friendly interest in the business under way, or he 


may use this time to speak privately to individual boys. 

After the period of group activity should come inter-group con- 
tests or games—an opportunity for teaching fair play and the 
sportsmanship of victor and vanquished. The only cure for the 
pandemonium that accompanies exciting games or contests is organ- 
ized cheering under the direction of a few good cheer leaders. Boys 
like to sing, and following the games, while the boys are “cooling 
off,” may well come a bit of “community singing.” 

Then should come the short, interesting talk from the soul of 
the Sodality, the priest, on some topic that touches the daily, present 
lives of the boys. The priest must not fail the boys here. They 
will have had a fine time thus far, and the talk must be just as fine 
to fit in as a part of a pleasant meeting. No scolding, no sermon— 
just a happy, inspiring, encouraging talk to the Sodalists that will 
help them in their daily efforts to stay loyal to Christ. The meeting 
should come to a close with a brief, but earnest prayer. 

If the activities of the meeting are well planned by the priest 
and the prefects beforehand, there will not be a slow moment in 
the whole session. The length of the periods should be definitely 
planned, and an earnest effort should be made to keep to the minute. 
There will be other meetings in which the boys will more eagerly 
resume the interesting occupation or contest that was running over- 
time. Books outlining attractive and instructive games, occupations 
and contests for small and large groups may be found in any good 
bookstore, and small pamphlets containing scores of choruses may 
be obtained in music stores or from professional entertainment 
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bureaus. In time, a distinct literature on the Sodality as the stand- 
ard organization for boys in Catholic parishes would develop, pre- 
senting the best ideas for controlling and propagating the work. 

There is no mysterious recipe for success in conducting such a 
meeting. It may surprise some priests to find how quickly they 
and their prefects will become expert in planning and pursuing with 
their Sodalists a program for a Sodality meeting that combines 
prayer, instruction, fun, and counsel, and makes them all attractive, 

If summer camps are to be maintained as a part of the Sodality 
or Junior Holy Name program, several parishes could unite under 
the direction of some agency delegated by the Ordinary, and share 
the financial and administrative burden of the camp serving the 
boys from these parishes. A nation-wide concentration of interest 
could be evoked to the end that a uniform Catholic camp program, 
award system and nomenclature be worked out similar to that which 
is maintained in Scout Camps today. The activities at the camp 
could be correlated to the recreational activities of the Sodality or 
Junior Holy Name Society in the parishes, thus making more at- 
tractive active membership in these organizations throughout the 
year. Standardization of tests in the educational phase of camp 
life would also serve as a bond between the Catholic camps of the 
various dioceses. We could honorably turn to our own use such 
features of camp life as have proved attractive and helpful in the 
operation of non-sectarian camps. 

If the camp be maintained under the auspices of the Sodality or 
Junior Holy Name Society with several parishes sharing the ex- 
pense, hike objectives with suitable overnight shelter could also be 
permanently maintained, and used by the parish units subject to 
the jurisdiction of the central governing body. 

An eventual by-product of such a camp and hike program, 
coupled with the development of our Sodality and Junior Holy 
Name Society to include recreational features, would be the nation- 
wide enrollment of Catholic boys in an organization under ecclesias- 
tical control that would provide for our boys all that non-sectarian 
social agencies offer to them now in the way of recreation, and 
that would make the priest—not the professional “boyologist”— 
the great influence in the life of the boy, not only in the church and 
in the school, but in the street and at the summer camp. 





SEX INSTRUCTION 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


VI. Eliminating Sex Incitements 


A great deal has been said during the twentieth century about 
sex instruction as a protective against sex dangers. A large number 
of educated people who were quite sure that they understood the 
subject thoroughly, were convinced that old-fashioned reticence 
with regard to sex was a serious mistake which created rather than 
shielded from pruriency, and that a cure for the unfortunate state 
of affairs which had developed was utmost publicity with regard to 
sex. I think that it will be perfectly clear from the preceding papers 
and from the authorities on the subject whom I have quoted that 
the movement for publicity with regard to sex was only a passing 
fad, that it was not founded on substantial knowledge of humanity, 
and above all not on adequate knowledge of the psychology of the 
race. All those whose opinions are really worthwhile are now 
agreed that there must not be any public sex teaching, and that 
whatever information is imparted on the subject should come in 
the bosom of the family. It is very generally recognized, more- 
over, that much more important than the imparting of information 
on this subject is the safeguarding of adolescent youth, in so far 
as possible, from sex incitements of various kinds. 


When ideas of sex are aroused in the minds (particularly of 
younger folk but also in those who are of middle age or even be- 
yond), if they are dwelt on at all or entertained with any com- 
placency, they lead quite inevitably to certain physical reactions in 
the sexual sphere. These affect particularly the circulation and 
provoke such modifications in it as inevitably produce a reaction 
on the mind, and thus a vicious circle of influences is set up in mind 
and body, each emphasizing the other until a definite pitch of ex- 
citation is reached or some diversion of mind takes place. Certain 
definite physical modifications in the sex centers of the nervous sys- 
tem situated in the lumbar spinal cord, but also represented in some 
of the lower portions of the brain, take place, and they react with 
the definite purpose of furthering sexual excitation. All this series of 
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reactions are spoken of in scientific terminology as “the mechanism 
for reinforcement.” The series of phenomena that occur may be 
described to be somewhat as follows: just as soon as sex ideas find 
their way into the consciousness, an excitation of certain nerve 
centers is produced, and this by reflex but quite unconscious action 
causes more blood to find its way to the sex centers of the spinal 
cord, thus highly sensitizing them. These produce corresponding 
physical effects upon the external sex apparatus. The mental re- 
action consequent upon these physical effects attracts increased at- 
tention to the sex sphere, and a tendency for the mind to become 
absorbed more or less completely in the process. All this takes 
place in much shorter time than it takes to tell it. Nerve impulses 
travel over one hundred feet per second, and changes in the circu- 
lation (as the almost instantaneous character of the blush shows 
very clearly) take place very rapidly. Action and reaction continue 
ever heightening the excitation that is present, unless there is some 
very definite distraction of mind and of attention. 

The concatenation of phenomena, as psychologists phrase it (or 
to put it in simpler words, the succession of events that takes place), 
is very like that which occurs in connection with a sneeze. The 
presence of dust or of any other irritant in the nose causes a defi- 
nite tendency to hyperemia, that is, to congestion of the mucous 
membranes of the nose because of increased circulation of the blood 
through them. The inner nasal tissues, especially what are called 
the spongy bodies, are somewhat cavernous in character and may 
provide space for a large amount of blood. The presence of this 
increased circulation adds to the sensitivity of the nasal tissues, and 
the consciousness becomes preoccupied with the idea that a sneeze 
for the purpose of throwing off the irritant would make the nor- 
mal termination for the condition. When this preoccupation of 
attention to the nose manifests itself, it is rather difficult to prevent 
it. Indeed, a sneeze has been known to interrupt some of the very 
serious moments of life. 

The reaction which takes place in the body when sex feelings are 
aroused is not entirely a specific reaction in itself. There is nothing 
very mysterious about it, except that all these life processes have 
something mysterious about them. Something quite similar to the 
mechanism of reinforcement which is put in play in connection with 
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sex excitation occurs whenever there is a concentration of attention 
for any reason on any part of the body. In lecturing with regard 
to the influence of the mind on the body, I often ask audiences to 
make with me the experiment of concentrating their attention for 
4 while on the big toe of their right foot. Almost needless to say, 
just as soon as a person begins to think of his big toe, he notices 
that the stocking is in contact with it, though that was quite un- 
noticed before. Then he notes that the shoe is pressing on the toe, 
and that the toe itself is pressing on the sole of the shoe. As fur- 
ther attention is devoted to it, the toe seems to become larger and 
occupies much more of the consciousness than all the other toes 
put together. This is not entirely an illusion, for the concentration 
of attention leads to a widening of the capillaries in the toe and 
especially on the surface of it where the sensory nerves are most 
numerous. Besides, there is actually more blood in the part than 
before, so that no wonder the toe occupies more of the attention. 
After a while it becomes rather uncomfortable to continue think- 
ing about it, and the experimenter will have the feeling that the 
toe has become itchy and that he would like to scratch or rub it. 
If he continues to dwell on the sensation in his toe, it will become 
quite disturbing. The curious thing is that a moment before the 
experimenter was altogether unaware of any sensation in his toe 
because his mind was diverted from these sensations and occupied 
with other things. But now they have become a very prominent 
factor in his consciousness. As a matter of fact, psychoneurotics 
—that is, hysterical patients who concentrate their attention on 
certain parts or organs of the body—proceed to get up uncomfort- 
able sensations of various kinds in them, which besides may inter- 
fere seriously with their function. 

To go back to the toe, certain changes take place in its circula- 
tion in order to produce these effects. First, as we have said, the 
capillaries (or minute blood vessels which connect the arteries and 
veins) become enlarged when there is concentration of attention on 
them, and as the result more blood flows through. This makes the 
nerve endings in the neighborhood more sensitive than they were 
before. Nervous irritability is increased by added nutrition and 
increased oxygenation from the super-abundant blood. The rapidity 
with which the dilation of the capillaries is brought about can be 
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very well appreciated from the fact that, as we have already sug- 
gested, the circulatory apparatus in human beings may bring a 
distinct flush to the face (that is, produce a hyperemia, a dilatation 
of the capillaries of the cheek) in the course of a second or two. 
The blush will be as deep as that produced while walking in the 
cold air on a blustery day for half an hour or more. If, while that 
flush or blush is present on the cheek, there should be the touch of 
a finger nail or even a piece of paper to the cheek, it hurts dis- 
tinctly, for the part has become very sensitive. We all have had 
this experience when coming into the house after a brisk walk in 
cold air, if on removing the hat our fingernails touch the flushed 
cheek. 

The brain reaction which takes place at the same time is very 
interesting and significant. It makes very clear the course of 
events, and is the result much more of observation than of theory. 
Under circumstances when ordinary attention is given to a part, at 
most a few thousand cells in the brain representing the special tis- 
sues affected become aware of the sensations that are felt. If 
there is further concentration of attention, however, more and more 
brain cells become occupied with the sensation and the part in which 
they occur. The result is that, while at first a few thousand nerve 
cells are affected, after even a little concentration of attention many 
hundreds of thousands or even millions may become preoccupied 
with the sensation. Under these circumstances, when there is 
question of discomfort, it may be modified to such an extent that, 
though it is only an ordinary physiological sensation or not much 
more, it may be transformed into a positive torment that is quite 
unbearable because so many sensory cells are occupied with it. This 
is what actually happens to patients suffering from the psycho- 
neuroses—that is, where the mind is thoroughly preoccupied with 
the activities of the nervous system. Very simple sensations may 
rise to a plane of positive torment and evoke a great deal of com- 
plaint, though there is very little that is really physically the matter 
with the patients. They have no power of diversion of mind. 

The reaction in the sex sphere is even more pronounced and 
more likely to be followed by reactions of various kinds than in 
other parts of the body, probably because of the importance of the 
functions that they subtend in life. Preoccupation of mind with 
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sex thoughts makes for emphasis of feelings to such a degree that 
their suppression becomes extremely difficult; and yet this reaction 
which takes place in the tissues of the body is not so important as 
that which occurs in the brain, if attention continues to be concen- 
trated on sex subjects with such exclusiveness as prevents diversion 
of mind from taking place. 

To explain the supersensitiveness of parts of the body to which 
concentrated attention is paid, Ramon y Cajal formulated what he 
termed the law of avalanche. According to this law, pain or dis- 
comfort felt in any small area of the body may be multiplied very 
greatly if the sensation area is distributed over a considerable part 
of the brain, as happens when attention is attracted to it and above 
all fixed upon it. A pain message that comes from a localized area 
of the body disturbs under normal conditions at most a few thou- 
sand cells in the brain. They are connected, however, by dendrites 
and cell branches of various kinds with a great many other cells. A 
sensory message from the tissues will ordinarily produce only dis- 
turbance of the directly connected cells. But it may be transmitted 
and diffused over a great many of the cells if the attention is focused 
upon it. As a result many millions or even hundreds of millions 
of cells may be affected. They become “connected up,” as the 
electricians say, with the originally affected small group of cells. 
It is calculated that there are some ten billions of cells in the cortex 
of the brain, and it is not impossible that most of these under strong 
concentration of attention should be affected. It is easy to see how 
what under ordinary circumstances would be but a slight, easily 
negligible discomfort, might be multiplied into an intense preoccupa- 
tion with nerve impulses that would become quite unbearable. 

It is to this set of phenomena that Ramon y Cajal applied very 
appropriately and certainly very picturesquely the term, “the law 
of avalanche.” In high mountains a single stone or piece of ice 
may loosen near the top of the mountain because of the wind or 
melting processes, and then begin its course down the side. It is 
not long before it loosens others and they begin the journey down- 
ward. On the way they disturb ever more and more of loose pieces 
of ice and the shifting snow as well as the rocks nearby, until after 
thus gathering force what was at the beginning only a minor move- 
ment of small particles becomes a dreaded avalanche capable not 
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only of sweeping away men in its path but even of wiping out 
houses or obliterating whole villages, and sometimes of changing 
entirely the aspect of the mountain area. 

Something like this Ramon y Cajal thought happened in the 
nervous system when attention was concentrated upon sensation. 
If people have nothing else to think about except their discomfort, 
then the complete preoccupation of mind with that may make them 
profoundly miserable, while diversion of mind without any thera- 
peutics would suffice to relieve them. The people who commit 
suicide because they can no longer stand the awful state of anguish 
to which they feel themselves subjected, are usually not sufferers 
from severe physical pain. They are tortured by their psychic 
state, but they have no mode of escape from their absorption in 
their own feelings. 

When the ideas associated with the law of avalanche are applied 
to the sex sphere in human beings, it is easy to understand the pos- 
sibility of sex feelings getting beyond control if the original stimu- 
lus is allowed to continue its activity, and above all if further in- 
citement is fostered rather than repressed. If the sex feelings are 
deliberately provoked by reading about sexual incidents or by at- 
tendance at sex drama with its call to the emotions, or by the movies 
or the personal contact of the dance, and if the attention becomes 
concentrated on them, the whole being may become so wrapped up 
in sex excitement as to be quite carried away, so that it will become 
almost impossible for ordinary motives of prudence or even dread 
of punishment to control human conduct. Sex incitements in- 
dulged in inevitably lead up to the exemplification of the exercise 
of the law of avalanche, and then the whole nervous system may be 
carried away by it. The man who has an inclination to liquor, and 
who deliberately provokes it by passing a bottle of liquor to and 
fro beneath his nose, will of course yield to his craving, but under 
the circumstances he has only himself to blame for it. That would 
be another exemplification of the law of avalanche, and the same 
thing is true for drugs. Doctors and nurses suffer more frequently 
from the drug habit than others, because they can secure the ma- 
terials more easily, and then, if cured, they relapse more readily 
for the same reason. They are handling the material and the 
craving becomes impossible to withstand. 
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Men have always known this long before Ramon y Cajal dem- 


onstrated the discontinuity of the nervous system and suggested 
the mechanism by which overwhelming sensations might result 
from comparatively slight stimuli. Spiritual writers and those who 
were intent on helping human beings along the never easy path of 
right living, have always emphasized the fact that attention to sex 
thoughts and emotions would surely have serious results in conduct. 
While it is only in very recent years that the more thorough inves- 
tigation of the nervous system has enabled us to understand just 
what happens anatomically and physiologically in the nerve centers, 
experience had indicated the course of the succession of incidents 
long before. The development of our knowledge of brain anatomy 
has only confirmed what old-fashioned psychology—or, one might 
very well say, old-fashioned common sense—had pointed out very 
clearly before from the standpoint of practical experience with life 
in person and with human beings and their ways in general. 

When this reaction in the nervous system, which takes place even 
in connection with more or less indifferent sensations that really 
are negligible but may be in the consciousness without awareness 
(the famous unconscious and subconscious of the modern psycholo- 
gists), occurs in relation to the sex sphere, it is easy to understand 
that, owing to the importance of sex for the race and as it were 
nature’s recognition of its significance, the mechanism for rein- 
forcement will produce results that heighten more and more the 
sensory preoccupation. The psychoneurotics find it very hard to 
do anything but think of their sensations, and thus still further add 
to their discomforts and complaints. Individuals who permit them- 
selves to become addicted to sex thoughts act thereby upon their 
sex sphere, so increasing its sensitivity and irritability as to make it 
almost impossible for them to control their sex impulses. 

Occupation of mind with sex matters makes it harder and harder 
for anything like self-control to be exercised. The sex mechanism 
for reinforcement comes eventually to be exerted as the result of 
such a slight impulse that it gets quite out of the control of the 
individual. Occupation with sex thoughts when voluntarily con- 
tinued makes sex feelings and their satisfaction become an obsession 
until repression becomes almost impossible. Individuals who en- 
courage the flow of sex feelings find it impossible to understand 
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how sexual continence can be practised. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, when sex incitement is absent to as great an extent as possible 
during the younger years and is controlled in adolescence, conti- 
nence becomes not very difficult; at least, it may be maintained 
without the necessity for more than comparatively easy repressive 
measures. The satisfaction that follows this repression, instead of 
predisposing in any way to lack of nerve control, is the best possible 
discipline for that purpose. This is not a matter of theory, but 
is exemplified in hundreds of thousands of cases in the Religious 
Orders of the Church. 

For proper sexual conduct, then, it is ever so much more impor- 
tant to avoid sex incitements of various kinds than to have any 
amount of information imparted with regard to sex. When sex 
incitements of various kinds are permitted to produce their effects, 
almost or quite untrammeled, they bring about certain physical 
changes in the tissues consequent upon occupation with sex thoughts 
that take away most of the power to control conduct. Habits 
are produced. As Professor James of Harvard said, habits seem 
to represent a groove in the nervous system down which impulses 
flow ever so much more readily than when the habit has not had its 
effect. It is, thus, not surprising that distinguished authorities on 
this subject of sexual ethics and sexual pedagogics insist that the 
elimination in so far as possible of sex incitements from the lives 
of young folks particularly, means ever so much more for sexual 
prophylaxis and proper conduct than any amount of knowledge. 

Young folks must be helped to avoid these sex incitements. 
Avoidance of stimulation of sexual impulses much more than in- 
formation will help men and women to live their lives properly. 
Unfortunately in our day there is a whole series of media of sex . 
incitement that are being fostered to the greatest degree by com- 
mercial agencies because it has been found that it is easy to make 
money in this way. Human nature has a tendency to crave the 
continuation of sex incitement once it has begun, almost in the same 
way as it has a tendency to finish a sneeze once the preliminary titil- 
lation of the nasal mucous membranes has occurred. If the indi- 
vidual keeps up the practice of various habits—lascivious reading, 
attendance at sex problem plays, intimate dancing, so-called “pet- 
ting” and the like, which arouse and reinforce sex incitement—the 
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results are sure to develop a state of mind in which the lack of 
anything like a proper power of repression with regard to sex 
temptations becomes one of the most prominent characteristics. 

As the result of the cultivation of sex thoughts and the constant 
occupation with sex subjects, we are in our day actually creating a 
generation of men and women with a totally exaggerated sex in- 


stinct. There have always been some people in humanity—but they 
have heretofore been rather rare anomalies and distinct exceptions 
to the normal—who have been possessed by a preponderance of sex 
elements in their disposition. Even they have often been able in an 
environment which discourages rather than encourages sex feelings 
to suppress their natural tendencies sufficiently to refrain from the 
worse forms of sex divagations. We are multiplying the number of 
these normal sex fanatics by this artificial cultivation of sex impulses. 
Practice in the suppression of sex emotion enables one to repress 
these feelings quite successfully. The practice of repression and 
self-control of any kind helps also in the sex sphere. The Comte 
de Maistre, who was for many years ambassador to St. Petersburg 
and whose “‘Soirées of St. Petersburg” are very well known, has 
avery interesting reflection with regard to this. He had moved for 
many years in the high society of the end of the eighteenth century 
when self-control was not much expected and less practised, and 
his experience therefore is valuable. He said: “Everything that 
hinders a man, strengthens him. Many a man of thirty years of 
age is capable of successfully resisting the allurements of a beauti- 
ful woman because at the age of five or six he was taught volun- 
tarily to give up a toy or a sweet.” 

The repression of sex incitements brings about a certain equilib- 
rium of forces in the sex sphere, and comparatively little is then 
heard from sex impulses. By indulgence in sex thoughts, however, 
men and women may get themselves into a state where it is almost 
impossible for them to suppress or repress such emotions. These 
people are very much inclined to think that, since they cannot re- 
press Or suppress such instincts, others also cannot repress them, 
and that at most such others are only pretending to virtue in the 
matter. Whenever there is a sex scandal involving someone in any 
way associated with religion, this fact is played up by the news- 
papers in response to the feeling in sophisticated minds at least that 
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this shows that so-called virtue is only hypocrisy, and that no reaj 
suppression of evil tendencies is being exercised. 

We ourselves are creating in our time not a little of the tenden- 
cies to sexual indulgence of one kind or another that characterizes 
our generation. There is, as we have said earlier in these articles, 


a persuasion that sex is one of the most important things, if not 
the most important in the world. Uncle Henry said: “You would 
think that the world was made in sex days and not in six days, and 
that Job suffered, not from boils, but from sex repression.” This 
overemphasis on sex has had a very unfortunate effect, and is likely 
to produce still worse effects in the near future unless a change in 
viewpoint is brought about. 

In the history of medicine we have some striking examples of 
how wrong notions with regard to certain phases of humanity’s im- 
pulses may bring about a state of mind in which the repression of 
tendencies becomes very difficult. The most striking example of 
this kind occurred with regard to hysteria at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. In connection with their studies of hypnotism, 
French neurologists and psychiatrists had become very much inter- 
ested in hysteria, particularly what is known as major hysteria, 
which is complicated by deep hypnotic sleep and catatonia and other 
striking symptoms. During the course of their studies they found 
a great many cases of the affection, and especially of the exag- 
gerated forms of it. Neurologists and psychiatrists of other coun- 
tries were rather surprised at the number of these patients which 
the French found available for study. Apparently, there were ever 
so many more of them among the French people than among their 
neighbors to the north of them, the English or Germans; but there 
were also many more even than among the Latin races in Italy and 
Spain. After a while the interest in hysteria among the French 
neurologists diminished to a considerable degree because they began 
to be interested in other phases of neurology and psychiatry. The 
surprise, then, was that the cases of major hysteria observed in the 
clinics began to become fewer in number than before. As a result 
of this lessening in frequency, it came to be realized by foreign 
neurologists particularly that the French had actually been creating 
by their sedulous attention to this psychoneurosis the number of 
the major hysterias which they had been studying. This was the 
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reason why there were so many cases available among the French 
for clinical study. The suggestion given to patients proved stimu- 
lating enough to these very suggestible individuals to create the 
symptoms. Many hysterical patients of low degree took sugges- 
tions which led to the presentation of symptoms of major hysteria 
of various kinds. This is what can be accomplished to the detri- 
ment of mankind by auto- or altero-suggestion in susceptible people. 

In like manner we have been creating a large number of sex dis- 
equilibrates by our overattention to sex incitements. There are a 
great many people who, if they allow themselves to dwell on sex 
thoughts and occupy themselves with sex feelings which are incited 
by reading or attendance at dramatic performances or at the movies, 
or by the intimate contacts of the modern dance, will become quite 
incapable of controlling their sex impulses. These become exag- 
gerated to a degree resembling that which occurred in connection 
with the many major hysteria patients when the French neurologists 
and psychiatrists were stimulating their patients to exhibit symptoms 
of various kinds. After a time a habit in the nervous system is 
formed—a sort of groove, as we have said, down which flow sex 
impulses in an almost irresistible flood if there is even the slightest 
sex incitement. 

An immense amount of harm has been done to our generation, 
especially among the adolescents, as a result of this overattention to 
sex in our time. This has been particularly true for women, who 
are by nature less inclined to sex indulgence, for nature has for very 
definite reasons placed the initiative in sex matters in the constitu- 
tion of the male. This is true among all the animals, and it must 
not be forgotten that man is an animal. It is true that he is a 
rational animal, but the element in him which is least subject to 
his rationality is his sex system. It is extremely important, there- 
fore, not to allow factors of various kinds to keep that element in 
a constant state of irritation so that explosion may occur at almost 
any time and control becomes practically impossible. While a great 
many of the intellectuals are congratulating themselves on the fact 
that they have freed themselves from the taboos and inhibitions 
that control sex, they have really made themselves over into arti- 
ficial beings who are the plaything of the passions that they have 
been heightening by their habits as regards sex incitements. 








MODERN ETHNOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE MAN 
By Martin Gusinpe, S.V.D. 


III. The Secret Initiation Rites Among the Firelanders 

The oldest groups among the primitive peoples lack all social 
division of the tribe into classes and clans, into rich and poor, 
into governors and governed. All members have the same rights 
and duties, determined by their sex and their position within the 
family. Every social distinction is thus missing. This very fact 
places the individual family on a still firmer basis, for in it 
ultimately the whole tribal life is rooted. The family is the treas- 
ury and guardian of tribal traditions and customs; it ensures the 
preservation of the existing economic form and _social-ethical 
organization. 

The family is, moreover, the first and only educator of the 
child. This institution dictated by nature itself is promoted most 
scrupulously among even the most primitive tribes. It is the parents 
especially—and secondarily the elder children and nearest relatives— 
who undertake the education of the child; and not its physical well- 
being but its spiritual development receives chief consideration. 
Particular care is bestowed on the child’s moral, ethical and religious 
needs. The constant instructions of the parents, the universal vigi- 
lance of the adults, the segregation of the sexes, and the good 
example of the old people, all subserve this aim. Inasmuch as the 
parents and adults regard the faithful discharge of their educational 
office as a serious obligation, the most beautiful fruits of their 
efforts are visible. Not the least contributing factor is the cir- 
cumstance that the education is strictly ethico-religious. 

The children remain completely under the influence of their 
parents until the threshold of their physical maturity. After they 
have attained the age of 15-18 years, they begin to display more 
deliberation and independence in their judgments and to assume 
responsibility for their own actions. Just at this period of transition 
from their previous dependence to the independent position of 
an adult, the boys and girls are compelled to participate in the 


secret ceremonies, which in the final analysis constitute a communal 
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education based on primitive tradition. It would seem as if the ' 
tribe in general wished to withdraw from the family influence the i 
young folks who are now on the threshold of independence, and ‘ 
to subject them to a special discipline with a view to ensuring that 
their training and preparation for their later duties will be adequate Hy 
under all circumstances. Whatever could not be attained or has 
been neglected in the parental training, is now supplied under the 
strict surveillance of strangers. dl 
This institution of secret ceremonies is no unusual phenomenon ' 
among the oldest primitive races. In Tierra del Fuego the Yamana 
Indians have preserved these ceremonies in an unadulterated form 4 
to the present day. Among the Selknam Indians this initiation rite 
was at some earlier period combined with some peculiarly male i 
ceremony, whereas among the Halakwulup and Yamana Indians : 
these two secret institutions have remained strictly separate. For " 
the clearer understanding of this question, I shall describe the 4 
tshiejaus (or puberty rites) of the Yamana Indians, in which I i 
participated twice as an actual candidate. I had to overcome 1 
incredibly many obstacles before the headstrong members of the i 






















tribe would consent to my participation. Not even the existence of 
these secret ceremonies among the Firelanders had been previously | 
known. I was the first white person ever admitted to them, and # 
before admission had to agree to submit to every detail of the 
regular program which is imposed on the candidates. Naturally 
I was not unaware of the severe sacrifices that this agreement would 
entail, but these sacrifices were necessary if I were to obtain 
authentic knowledge of these secret institutions. The number of 
the Firelanders has now become so small that these ceremonies q 
are no longer undertaken, and consequently it is unlikely that any 
other white person will again enjoy an opportunity of witnessing 
them. 

I. THE PREPARATION.—The well-known stark conservatism of 
the Indians offers a complete guarantee that the secret ceremonies 
differ in no way from the order which has prevailed in bygone 
ages. At intervals of 3-5 years this celebration was undertaken. I 
For example, the stranding of a whale offered a welcome external 
occasion for the ceremonies. Very many families gathered about : 
the spot and remained a long time in the same place, since they were 
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relieved of the onerous daily task of searching for food. Again, 
on the occasion of some great funeral service many families also 
assembled: if the location proved to be favorable and offered cer- 
tain facilities for fishing and hunting, the people were sometimes 
seized with a desire to celebrate the tshiejaus. A somewhat retired 
place was chosen where the celebrations would be screened from 
profane eyes, and where the participants could devote their undis- 
turbed attention to the program of the day. A spot that offered 
some shelter against the wind and rain was naturally preferred, 
especially some inviting leafy arbor in the beech forests. 

II. THe Erection oF THE “Great Hut.”—After a long dis- 
cussion the influential natives decided finally on the most suitable 
place for the Great Hut. To this spot proceeded all the families 
that wished to participate in the celebration. There was no com- 
pulsion to attend, but no one would willingly forego the pleasure of 
an extended social intercourse with his tribesmen—a pleasure which 
he had to deny himself for such long intervals. Every adult, indeed, 
received such stimulation from the secret ceremonies that he would 
not voluntarily absent himself from them. Very many families thus 
assembled from all directions at the chosen place. 

Some experienced man was entrusted with the supervision, but 
no special election to this office took place. This supervisor was 
always an Indian of ripe age, rich in dignity and experience, and 
highly respected by the others for his spotless and exemplary 
conduct. 

Under the supervisor’s direction, the Indians quickly erected the 
Great Hut. The length of this hut varied according to the number 
of the participants, so that space might be provided for from 60 
to 120 adults. The hut, however, was always narrow; down the 
middle a passage of about four feet was kept free, the space on 
either side being occupied by the people. Here the Indians sat 
close together, with their eyes directed towards the fire which 
burned incessantly in the open space. Above them arched the rafters 
and wickerwork forming the frame of the hut. This framework 
consisted of pliable rods and branches bound together with reeds. 
Over this framework were spread large sealskins to ward off rain 


and snow. At the two ends of this longitudinal hut were very low 
entrances through which one could pass only by creeping on all 
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fours. The sitting places were strewn with twigs and foliage, over 
which some skins were stretched. The participants squatted on 
these skins, for no stools or seats were provided. 

III. THe CAnpipATEs.—While the hut was being erected, the 
old people conferred among themselves and decided what children 
were to be initiated into the secret ceremonies for the first time. 
Less attention was paid to physical development than to the ripe- 
ness of judgment possessed by the candidate. The latter must 
appreciate the seriousness of these ceremonies and the significance 
of the exhortations given. If he seemed deficient in this respect, he 
was rejected until the next occasion. All children between the 
ages of thirteen and eighteen were regarded as candidates for 
initiation. 

The parents displayed a great interest in having their children 
participate at last in this serious discipline, since the young folks 
thus graduate into the ranks of the adults and may marry as soon 
afterwards as they wish. If some of the candidates had developed 
bad habits during their childhood years, these shortcomings were 
now energetically attacked and eradicated. Consequently, the 
children viewed these secret ceremonies with great fear and mis- 
givings, but to evade them was impossible. All the adults were 
on the alert to see that every child without exception, whether boy 
or girl, should participate in these ceremonies. The candidates of 
both sexes were assembled in the same hut, while the minor children 
were kept at a distance by some older women. 

Although not obligatory, it was the general practice for boys and 
girls to participate in these ceremonies as candidates on two suc- 
cessive occasions, as the natives believed that this was the best 
preparation for later life. According to external circumstances, the 
celebration might last from three to ten months. 

IV. THe Oxsject OF THE CEREMONIES.—As has been already 
stated, the purpose of these remarkable ceremonies is to provide 
so fundamental a training for the young that they will be capable 
of fulfilling all the duties of their later life. Despite the reliance 
that is placed on parental training, the tribe in general wishes to 
create a still great certainty that the coming generation will be 
trustworthy guardians of the tribal traditions: it wishes to make 
every child “a good and capable man.” 
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Attention was paid to the cultivation of practical efficiency and 
to the moral influencing of the candidates. The latter were initiated 
into the handicrafts and tasks that pertain to their sex. They 
received in addition instructions of all kinds—not merely instruction 
of a general character, but instructions that were strictly individual 
and adapted to the needs of each particular candidate. The older 
men and women stood ready to supervise the practical exercises, 
Under the direction of the supervisor, the candidates issued forth 
from the hut, and proceeded to a suitable place—the boys are under 
the guidance of men, and the girls in charge of women. The boys 
were trained in the handling of weapons, the casting of harpoons, 
the setting of traps, the stalking of seals and birds, foot-racing, ete. 
The girls were trained in paddling and steering a canoe, in diving to 
the bottom of the sea for crabs and sea-urchins, in swimming, and 
in the manufacture of baskets and utensils of all kinds. 

The rdle of teacher was entrusted to some worthy, elderly man. 
Whether the practical exercises took place outside the hut or not, 
he gathered the candidates around him every evening for earnest 
exhortation and extensive instructions. His words were urgent 
and terse; he repeated his injunctions again and again. As the 
susceptibility of the candidates was excellent, his words were en- 
graved deep in their memory to serve as guiding principles for 
later life. 

Simultaneously with these somewhat general instructions pro- 
ceeded without interruption the individual counsels of the so-called 
sponsors. Two of these sponsors—a man and a woman, or for 
girls almost always two women—were assigned to every candidate. 
These sponsors were entrusted with the special care of the candi- 
date, who took his place between them in the hut. They escorted 
him everywhere, and instructed him regarding the program of the 
day. They scolded him for his faults, and pointed out the many 
weaknesses that they had detected in him. They watched him by 
day and by night, and never departed from his side. As the can- 
didate contracted a definite closer relationship with his sponsors, 
we have here a real sponsorship. Consequently, the sponsors have 
even later the right to exhort and direct the candidate, if he has 


committed any offense within the family circle or against a fellow- 
tribesman. 
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VY. Tue Dairy ProGram or Exercises.—All the candidates 
without exception, both boys and girls, had to submit to rigid 
severities and all kinds of physical discomforts. The purpose of 
these tests was to develop self-control. The very manner in which 
the candidates had to seat themselves was most uncomfortable. 
They were required to squat on their crossed legs, with their arms 
crossed before their breasts, and their heads inclined downwards 
so that their eyes were fixed on a point just before the fire. They 
were forbidden to lean against anything or to turn around. They 
might not stretch themselves, but had to remain for hours in this 
squatting posture. At times the older folks related merry stories 
or jokes to one another amid roars of laughter. But alas for the 
candidate who was so unfortunate as even to smile gently: he had 
to preserve his seriousness or receive as punishment a sentence of 
two or three days without food. During the first five days of 
the ceremonies we candidates received only one single mussel as 
our daily ration. Similarly, only a small amount of drinking water 
was tendered to us—a deprivation which caused very serious exhaus- 
tion among the young candidates. The aim was, however, to put 
as complete a curb as possible on the candidates. For this same 
reason our sleep also was greatly curtailed. While retaining the 
same posture, we were allowed to lie on our sides for at most five 
hours. Early in the morning, while it was still pitch dark, the 
sponsors awakened the candidates with a sharp push and obliged 
them to resume their usual squatting posture. Should a candidate 
even during his sleep stretch himself out unconsciously, he received 
such a heavy blow that he immediately awoke and resumed his squat- 
ting posture. In the words of the natives, “everyone must learn 
to manage with as little room as possible.” Nor was the candidates’ 
sleep ever a peaceful one, for throughout the night a low chant 
was continued without interruption. Certain other exercises in 
self-control are also usual. The candidates are never allowed to 
scratch themselves or otherwise relieve an itching. It is a cus- 
stomary practice to place a beetle surreptitiously on a candidate’s 
back, but woe to the poor fellow who tries to shake off the insect 
as he scampers over his spine. Needless to say, strict silence is 
imposed during the whole period and even when candidates are 
performing their regular labors they must keep strict guard over 
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their eyes and avoid all signs of lassitude in their bearing. Not 
even for one minute are they free from strict surveillance. 

The program of the day was arranged as follows: the candidates 
were awakened early in the morning, and remained in a squatting 
position until daybreak; every candidate’s face was then painted by 
his female sponsor in the customary fashion, several straight stripes 
being drawn from the lower eyelid over the cheeks with a red 
earth color mixed with seal fat. By this painting the candidates 
could be distinguished by everyone. When the weather was favor- 
able, the candidates now proceeded outdoors to perform physical 
labors for three or four hours. Every day some of them had to 
go out to gather firewood. When we returned to the hut after 
our labors at perhaps four o’clock in the afternoon, we were allowed 
a short interval of rest. We were then given our few mussels to 
eat, for we had been fasting strictly so far. A few hours later 
our venerable teacher assembled us for some lengthy instructions, 
after which the candidates resumed their place between their spon- 
sors. The adults now indulged themselves to the full in rich viands, 
while the candidates looked on. When the adults felt in a favorable 
mood (perhaps once a week), they engaged in all kinds of dances 
and amusements in the Great Hut. On such occasions the can- 
didates stationed themselves at the two entrances, and in all serious- 
ness looked on at the games. Taken as a whole, this daily program 
is exceedingly severe and exhausting. It aims at promoting com- 
plete self-control, absolute silence, and the repression of every desire 
and comfort. The physical vigor of the young people is completely 
broken down and spent. The Indians believe that under such 
conditions the soul is in a most receptive mood for the instructions 
and exhortations which are now lavished on the candidates. It is 
an undeniable fact, palpable to every observer, that the adult Indians 
are all highly accomplished masters of the art of self-control. 

VI. THe CONTENTS OF THE INSTRUCTIONS.—As the instructor 
was always a worthy man of advanced years, his words were 
impressive and forceful, for he spoke from the fullness of experience 
and the enlightened maturity of age. The mildness of his voice 
betrayed the sincerity of his benevolence for the young generation. 
I had a very intimate knowledge of the old instructor. He was a 
man who in his daily life and whole conduct himself practised 
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what he recommended to us in the Great Hut. While he delivered 
his instructions, the candidates squatted in a semicircle around him. 
All the adults present listened attentively to his words, accepting 
them with as deep earnestness as if they were addressed to them- 
selves. The venerable teacher was thus really addressing the 
whole audience, for every secret celebration reminds the adults of 
their own resolutions as candidates and gives them a new enuncia- 
tion of the ruling principles that govern the tribe. The instructions 
were very protracted: the still night had drawn a pitch black cur- 
tain over the neighborhood, intense silence reigned all around, 
and even the fire scarcely seemed to flicker, as we candidates sat 
with patient interest before the venerable sire whose every word 
was inspired by earnestness and benevolence. He repeated and 
emphasized each phrase until it was engraved deep in our memories. 
Such instructions given under such circumstances can never be lost 
throughout life. The candidate carries them away with him from 
the Great Hut to serve as his standard of conduct for the whole 
future. 
But what are the contents of the instructions? We were trained 
to lend willing aid and tireless service. We had to fetch water 
and firewood, meat and berries, to keep the Great Hut clean, 
and to perform little services for older persons. Whatever eatables 
we brought to the hut, had to be divided immediately among all 
those present. How urgently we were exhorted to respect and 
revere the tribal traditions and customs! Any criticism or violation 
of the existing customs was condemned as a grave delinquency. 
Our instructor inculcated also the highest reverence for authority, 
unconditional obedience to parents, respect for elderly people, and 
love of neighbor. It seemed as if he could not find opportunities 
enough to emphasize the beautiful virtue of altruism. We should 
not wait for someone to ask us to perform a neighborly service, 
but should voluntarily render to everyone whatever he needs. The 
ethical import of all these principles was further heightened by ref- 
erence to the Highest Being. “From this Being emanates all teach- 
our venerable instructor told us. 


’ 


ings and the existing customs,’ 
The Firelanders are exceedingly religious; their reverence for the 
Divinity is absolute, and these secret ceremonies are held in so 
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high esteem and are so efficacious for the very reason that they 
are regarded as emanating from the Supreme Being. 

The general drift of the teacher’s instructions was as follows: 
“Everyone must get up early. Whatever can be done today should 
not be postponed till tomorrow. Shun laziness, and you will always 
have enough to eat and will experience joy throughout life. If you 
are about to get married and someone visits you, give him abundance 
to eat. Enjoy yourself when someone visits you. If you wish to 
make a present, do not give away what you yourself no longer 
need. Your visitor will indeed accept your present, but when he 
searches his feelings on returning to his hut, he will see that the 
gift is valueless and will throw it away. If, however, you 
offer him a good gift, he will prize it and tell others that you 
are a benevolent man. If you encounter a blind man who has lost 
his way, take him by the hand and conduct him to his hut. If 
you hear the wail of a child who has perhaps been hurt, take 
him up in your arms and carry him to his parents. Avoid strifes 
and contentions: we are all of the same tribe and should practise 
forbearance towards one another. When old people speak to you, 
always listen attentively, even if their conversation be tedious; 
for you yourself will be old some day, and you will then be glad 
to have young people listen to you.” 

The following special instructions are given to the girls: “You 
must get up early, and then you will always be able to finish your 
work. Keep your hut and the clothes of your family in order. 
Do not scream about trifles. Do not repeat every story you have 
heard, since such repetitions start strife and discord. When you 
go forth from your hut, do not look curiously in all directions. 
Be careful in your speech and demure in your bearing. If your 
husband should later forget his duty and consort secretly with 
another woman, do not think that you are then justified in con- 
sorting secretly with another man. Wait in patience. Sooner or 
later your husband will return to his senses and recognize his error; 
then he will see that you are a faithful wife, and you both will 
live together in peace.” 


The long instructions were concluded every evening with a refer- 
ence to the Divinity, whom they name Watauineva (the Most 
Ancient). Our teacher told us: “These ceremonies were taught us 
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by Watauineva. He wishes that every one of you should be a 
good and capable man. All the good advice I have given you comes 
from Him, and consequently you must be guided by it. You will 
soon be independent, and no one then can address these beautiful 
instructions to you. Wherefore, pay close attention to them now. 
Even if other people should not witness yourdigressions, Watauineva 
sees all and will punish you with an early death. But whosoever is 


guided by these instructions will attain a ripe age and have a 


happy life.” 
When we study the characteristics and purpose of the secret 


ceremonies of the Firelanders, we are amazed at the excellent 
pedagogical principles adopted by so primitive a people. Their 
educational methods really guarantee the best success, for they are 
based on the experience of thousands of years, and thus justify the 
rigid conservatism of the natives. I was very well repaid for the 
burdens and trials of the tedious ceremonies by the insight which 
I won into the governing principles of the pedagogy of these 
primitives. And there is absolutely no doubt that, thanks to these 
secret ceremonies, the young Firelanders enter upon the independent 
career of an adult better prepared morally and physically for the 
duties of life than many of our modern young men who have 
enjoyed all the advantages of our highly prized culture and uni- 
versity studies.* 


*The next and concluding article of Father Gusinde’s series will discuss “The 
Religious Ideas of the Firelanders.” 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


CoMPETENCY OF CouRT FOR REASON OF THE LOCATION OF THE 
THING IN LITIGATION 


By reason of the location of a thing a party can be sued before 
the Ordinary of the place where the matter in litigation is located, 
whenever the suit is directed against the thing (Canon 1564). 

In all law suits, civil or ecclesiastical, it is important to ascertain 
first what court has jurisdiction in the case, because the petition or 
complaint must be directed to the competent court in order that 
the plaintiff may get the assistance of the court to vindicate his 
rights and claims. Though the plaintiff does not lose the right of 
action when he brings suit in a court which refuses to hear his 
case because of want of jurisdiction, still time is lost and expenses 
are needlessly incurred. It is to the advantage of the plaintiff to 
ascertain whether there are several courts which are competent to 
try his case, because in that event he has the choice between the 
courts. The competency of the court for reason of the location 
of a thing is not exclusive; the plaintiff can sue the defendant con- 
cerning that thing in the court of the diocese where the latter has 
a domicile or quasi-domocile, with the exception of the cases men- 
tioned in Canon 1560—actions de spolio, benefices, administration, 


inheritances and legacies which have a necessary forum, that is, 


one certain court in which alone those cases can be pleaded. 

If the plaintiff sues for ownership, possession, etc., of a thing 
in the diocese where it is located, and the defendant has neither 
domicile nor quasi-domicile in that diocese, the action must neces- 
sarily be directed against the thing itself, because the court has no 
jurisdiction over the person of the defendant but only over the 
goods or property located in its jurisdiction. Indirectly the court 
obtains jurisdiction over the defendant when action is brought 
against goods, property, property rights within the jurisdiction of 
the court, for the court has the right to summon the defendant 
through the medium of the court of the diocese where he resides. 
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CoMPETENCY OF CouRT FOR REASON OF CONTRACT 


By reason of a contract, a party can be sued before the local 
Ordinary of the place where the contract was made or is to be 
executed. However, at the time when the contract is made the 
contracting parties are allowed to choose a place in which they 
can be summoned and sued (even though they be absent from the 
place), if questions arise about the interpretation of the obligation, 
or about urging or fulfilling the duties arising from the contract 
(Canon 1565). 

The Code seems to declare that the parties to a contract may be 
sued in the place where the agreement was made or also there 
where the contract was to be performed, irrespective of the fact 
whether the parties were present in or absent from the place at 
the time one of them wants to sue the other on the contract. 
However, a Declaration of the Committee for the Authentic Inter- 
pretation of the Code (July 14, 1922) has decided that suit cannot 
be brought against the party after he has left the place where the 
contract was made or was to be performed. In the former Canon 
Law the contracting party could be summoned by the judge of the 
place of contract at the instance of the other party to the contract; 
and, if the defendant did not appear, the judge could give the 
plaintiff possession of property of the defendant in the jurisdiction 
of the court, or if he had none there, decree that the Ordinary of 
another diocese put the plaintiff into possession for the purpose of 
coercing the defendant to answer the summons of the first judge. 


Canon 1565 grants to all contracting parties the privilege to stip- 
ulate in the contract that they consent to have questions on the 
agreement tried in the court of a specified diocese, though neither 
party resides there or will be there at the time when a lawsuit 
might be started. The former law granted the same concession, 
but it did not permit the clergy to be sued on contracts at any 
other than their own Ordinary’s court (cfr. Cap. 18, Decretales 
Gregorii IX, de foro comp., II, 2). As the Code does not in any 
way mention this restriction, it is to be considered abrogated. 
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COMPETENCY OF CoURT FOR REASON OF CRIME 


Because of an offense, the defendant becomes subject to that court 
within whose jurisdiction the offense has been committed. Though 
the accused has left the place after the commission of the Offense, 
the judge of the place where the act was done may summon the 
offender to his court and pronounce sentence (Canon 1566). 

The crime or offense spoken of in Canon 1566 is not merely a 
sin, but a violation of some law to which Canon Law annexes a 
penal sanction—not necessarily a specified penalty, for a general 
sanction suffices (e.g., that the Ordinary punish the transgressor of 
a certain law according to his guilt, cfr. Canon 2195). 

The court of the Ordinary in whose territory the offense was 
committed has as complete a coercive jurisdiction over the goods 
and person of the offender as the Ordinary in whose territory the 
guilty party has a domicile or quasi-domicile. The court which is 
first in starting legal procedure against the offender, when there are 
several competent courts, takes charge of the case and prosecutes 
it to the end. If one court needs the assistance of the court of 
another diocese, it is obligatory on the latter court to give assistance, 
observing the formalities demanded in law. Whatever penalty the 
court of the place where the offense was committed imposes, pro- 
vided it is valid in law, the court of the Ordinary of the domicile 
or quasi-domicile of the offender is bound to execute. 


COMPETENCY OF CouRT BY REASON OF CONNECTED MATTERS 


By reason of connection or content, all interrelated cases are to 
be tried by the same judge, unless some rule of law stands in the 
way (Canon 1567). 


This rule is made to expedite judicial procedure and to save need- 
less repetition of the same work by two different courts. For 
instance, if the court where an offense was committed institutes 
criminal procedure, and the parties who suffered damage through the 


commission of the wrong deed sue for indemnification, the same 
court which tries the offense has also authority to try the civil suit 
for damages and to pass sentence. Again, suit against one person 
may involve another; for instance, prosecution of an offender may 
reveal a conspiracy; suit for the payment of a debt may involve 
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persons who pledged their credit for the debtor, etc. In these and 
other cases connected with or arising out of a law suit, the judge 
before whom the case is tried is authorized also to try the cases 
arising out of or connected with the principal case, unless these 
incidental cases concern matters and persons which the law reserves 


to certain specified judges or courts. 


COMPETENCY OF CourRT By REASON OF PREVENTION 


By reason of prevention, when two or more judges are equally 
competent, that judge has the right to try the case who first issued 
the summons to the defendant and thus legitimately cited him to 
his tribunal (Canon 1568). 

We have seen that, with the exception of those cases which have 
a necessary forum (cfr. Canon 1560) and cases reserved to the 
Roman Pontiff or the Roman Tribunals (cfr. Canon 1557), the 
court of the domicile or quasi-domicile of a defendant is always 
competent to try civil or criminal cases; but other judges have con- 
current jurisdiction in many cases—e. g., by reason of the location of 
the litigated object, by reason of the place of contract or the place 
of the commission of crime. In all these cases in which the judges 
of different dioceses or territories are equally competent to try a 
case, that judge obtains jurisdiction who first issues the summons. 


VaRIOUS DEGREES AND SPECIES OF TRIBUNALS 


By reason of the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, any member 
of the Catholic Church in any part of the world may carry his 
case, civil or criminal, from any other court and at any stage of 
the trial to the Holy See to have it adjudged, or he may introduce 
his case there in the first instance. 

The recourse taken to the Holy See, however, does not suspend 
the jurisdiction of the judge who has already begun the trial of 
the case, except in a regular appeal to the Holy See; wherefore, 
the inferior judge can continue the trial and issue final sentence, 
unless he has been notified that the Holy See has reserved judgment 
on the case to itself (Canon 1569). 

The term “tribunal” signifies the place where cases are tried and 
the judge or judges who sit in the case. The “degree” of tribunals 
has reference to the lower, higher and the supreme court. The 
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question of the degree of courts is considered in cases of appeal, 
Otherwise, the court system of the Church is not as complicated as 
that of the courts of the civil government. With the exception of 
the cases reserved by the Code to the person of the Roman Pontiff 
and the cases reserved to the Roman Tribunals, the court of the 
local Ordinary tries all cases, big or small, civil or criminal. The 
“species” of tribunals may have reference to the fact that there 
are tribunals vested with judicial authority by the law of Christ 
(viz., that of the Roman Pontiff and that of the bishops of dioceses ) 
and tribunals which have authority by the law of the Church (e.g., 
the tribunal of the Roman Rota and that of the Signatura Aposto- 
lica). The tribunals created by the law of the Church may be 
either of ordinary or of delegated jurisdiction. There are, more- 
over, different kinds of courts in reference to the number of 
judges, for the Canon Law requires for certain specified cases that 
three or five judges as a body must sit in the court. 

The student of church history knows that the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiff is well established from the earliest time of the 
existence of the Church. The teaching of the Church on the imme- 
diate and supreme jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome over all 
members of the Church without exception in all matters committed 
to the Church by Christ has been frequently inculcated by official 
pronouncements of the Church, so that no Catholic can deny that 
teaching without cutting himself off from union with the Church. 
Because of the supreme and immediate jurisdiction of the Pope, 
every Catholic may put his case, civil or criminal, before the Head 
of the Church. Even though the lawsuit has been started, 
even though sentence has been issued by a competent court, 
even though a Catholic has been excommunicated or otherwise 
been punished with ecclesiastical penalties which perhaps 
incapacited him from prosecuting his case in the courts of in- 
ferior authorities, he is permitted to have recourse to the Supreme 
Pontiff. That recourse does not suspend or limit in any way the 
authority of the inferior courts, unless the Pope informs them that 
he has taken the matter under consideration and that therefore all 
others may take no further action in the matter. If the recourse to 
the Holy See is taken in the form of a legal appeal, the sentence 
remains suspended until the court of appeal has rendered its decision. 





RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS IN THE SCHOOL 
By Pau E. CampsBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A Catholic school must have a religious spirit. The school is 
not Catholic unless there is a Catholic atmosphere. But what gives 
the school that religious atmosphere? Is it the daily half-hour of 
religious instruction? Dr. Shields did not think so. “The fatuous 
policy that is sometimes followed in Catholic schools of copying 


the curriculum of de-Christianized schools, and adding to this a 
half-hour religious instruction each day, can scarcely fail to destroy 
effectively the roots of Catholic faith in the lives of children 
entrusted to these schools by confiding parents.”” The administra- 
tion of carefully prescribed doses of religious theory cannot pro- 
duce the healthy vigor of Catholic life in the pupil. Many factors 
contribute to the Catholic atmosphere. The religious garb of the 
teacher, the crucifix and the holy pictures on the wall, and the use 
of holy water have a part in the general effect. The recitation of 
prayers and the singing of hymns are not devoid of religious sig- 
nificance. Extra-curricular forms of Catholic influence, such as 
sermons, services, sodalities, mission societies and leagues for social 
action, have a definite purpose, but no one of these factors nor all 
of them together are sufficient. “It will be the task of the bishops 
to exert the most watchful care in providing that our divine religion 
will be the soul of the entire academic education. Therefore, let 
the holy fear and reverence of God be cherished and developed, the 
deposit of faith kept intact; let all the branches of learning expand 
in the closest alliance with religion, all types of study be enlightened 
by the bright rays of Catholic truth, and the educated force of 
sound teaching be rigorously maintained” (Pius IX to the Bishops 
of Ireland, “Optime noscitis,” 1854). 

Religious organizations in the school make a definite contribution. 
They are a form of extra-curricular activity designed to aid in the 
practical teaching and study of religion. Any extra-curricular 
activity has as its purpose the stimulation of the pupil to greater 
achievement in the particular school subject with which the activity 
is allied. It provides a ready channel through which the school 
may utilize the spontaneous interests and activities of the adolescent, 
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and through these lead to higher types of activities and make them 
both desired and possible of attainment. 

There are in the modern high school a great variety of clubs 
to support and vitalize the study, not only of the rock-ribbed funda- 
mental subjects (such as English, Science and Mathematics), but 
also of the elective subjects (such as the Social Studies, Health, 
Music, Art, Foreign Languages, Domestic Arts and Physical Edu- 
cation). One junior high school in Philadelphia reports 94 clubs, 
It may be “overclubbed,” but this excess reveals the present trend, 

Perhaps this is one of the very weaknesses of religious organi- 


zations in school work. They are too numerous. A great variety 


of organizations dissipates effort and destroys any possibility of 
effective organization. No society should be inaugurated without 
a distinct purpose. But if a proposed society serves a distinct 
purpose which is not served as well or better by some existing 
organization, there may be a field for it. Certainly it seems in 
accord with the best accepted principles in the psychology of educa- 
tion that the study of religion should be supported and vitalized 
by religious extra-curricular activity. There are many definite 
fields of work wherein the religious organization can function. In 
general, the purpose of every such organization should be to promote 
the practice of the great virtue of charity, to enable the student to 
grow in the love of God and of his neighbor, and to seek his 
own personal sanctification and the salvation of his neighbor. 
We find that many zealous pastors are opposed to any and all 
religious organizations, in school or out of school. The pastor 
wants his flock to be good practical Catholics. To achieve this, he 
maintains, they need be members in good standing of only one 
religious organization, the Catholic Church. He has seen societies 
come and societies go. Some died because of their own formalism. 
Others had no well-defined purpose and tended towards dissolution 
from the date of their foundation. Others lacked anything definite 
to do, and soon sank into innocuous desuetude. Still others pro- 
moted only a vaguely enthusiastic piety or asceticism, and per- 
severed only so long as the enthusiasm of their founder. This same 
zealous pastor sees only the defects in existing societies. One pro- 
motes an iniquitous class distinction by prating of its membership 
as “the flower of Catholic manhood.” The pastor knows many 
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of the flowers that have wilted long since. Another society gives 
no evidence of life except on the occasion of an annual parade, 
in which members (sic!) who complied with no obligation of the 
society during the year are decked out in a frock coat and a high 
silk hat and accorded a place of honor. One pastor of my 
acquaintance claims that another society, national in its scope, 
crushes every good work it espouses by inadequate support. “But, 
Father,” I said to him recently, “they voted $5,000 to finance 
the work you favor.” “Yes,” he said with some heat, “and every- 
one of their 500,000 or more members looks upon that as his 
contribution, and the appeal of the work is destroyed. Do you 
remember when the Sisters of — opened their campaign for a new 
school? Mr. —, a millionaire many times over, was chairman 
at the first meeting of the boosters’ committee. After an elaborate 
opening address commending the good work to the generosity of 
those present, he headed the list with a contribution of $500. Our 
friend, Pat Murphy, was present. He had decided before the 
meeting to give $1,000 out of his slender store of this world’s 
goods. But he told me afterwards that he had cut his donation 
to $500, lest he be suspected of ostentation in doubling the mil- 
lionaire chairman’s contribution. Does that teach you anything?” 
“The cause might have prospered better,” I conceded, “if the 
rich chairman had kept his mouth and his purse shut.” 

But what has this to do with religious organizations in the 
school? It has much to do with them. The pastor who has 
been disappointed in his dealings with adult societies may be opposed 
to societies for children in the school. If a parish school religious 
organization lacks the support of the pastor, it can scarcely eke 
out an existence. With his support and his leadership there are 
societies that can accomplish wonders in the spiritual development 
of the child. 

Mistakes have been made here in the past. Many of our 
religious organizations have not had proper regard for psychological 
principles in their attempt to contribute to the education of the 
child. We must remember that “character in infancy is all instinct, 
in childhood it is slowly made over into habits, while at adolescence 
more than at any other period of life it can be cultivated through 
ideals.” Some writers overemphasize the distinction between the 
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various periods of life. They are seemingly carried away by the 
abrupt and pronounced changes that occur, for example, about the 
beginning of the teens. They speak of the years that follow as 
though they had little or no connection with the years that precede. 
The truth is that no single period or stage in the life of the indj- 
vidual can be adequately dealt with except in relation to the whole 
life; that no single phase or capacity of the individual mind can 
be properly understood except in relation to its other capacities and 
phases; that no single reaction is intelligible except in relation to 
the total setting of circumstances and stimuli in which it occurred: 
and that no single personality can be fully accounted for except in 
its reciprocal relations with the other members of the social order 
(Tracy, “The Psychology of Adolescence”). We may for con- 
venience divide the span of life into periods, but these periods do 
not stand apart from one another, separated by rigid lines of demar- 
cation. There is an organic connection of the different stages or 
periods with one another. We cannot accept the rigid demarcation 
of a writer who tells us: “Nature has been busy, up to the age 
of ten or twelve, in building a body for the child; she then pro- 


ceeds, during the next three or four years, to install his emotional 
nature; and after that to give him an intellect.” 

We must not speak of the growth of the human being as we 
speak of the construction of a factory. Personality is not an 


artifact. The child is born, not made. His development proceeds, 
not by additions from without, but by unfoldings from within. 
The adult may at times not understand the mental attitude of the 
child, but he need not conclude that his attitude is foreign to, or 
unthinkable by, the adult mind. “The child is father to the man,” 
is a proverbial expression of the truth that childhood, boyhood, 
youth and maturity are one continuum. The transition from one 
to the other comes at different times in different individuals, and 
with different degrees of violence. In every life there is a gen- 
eral evolution, in some a resemblance to revolution. But every 
characteristic of adolescence exists germinally in childhood; we trace 
the consequences of both in maturity and old age. The teacher has 
need to sttidy the nature of youth that he may give intelligent service 
to youth in its moral and spiritual development. He has not under- 
stood youth or childhood aright if he has not learned to respect 
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individuality and the sacred rights of personality. He must put 
no occasion of stumbling in the way of one of these little ones. 

In view of the principles enunciated it becomes easy to point out 
errors that have been made and continue to be made in some reli- 
gious organizations in school and out of school. The religious 
practices of the home and the Church and other extra-school 
activities should not be linked up too closely with those of school 
life. School practices relate only to a certain period of life; 
religious practices should relate to all of present and later life. 
Religious organizations in school are sometimes made to appear as 
part and parcel of school life. The child or the youth inevitably 
looks upon the good practices of his school society as belonging to 
the period of his sojourn in school, as something to be laid aside 
on his fourteenth or eighteenth birthday. As members of a school 
society children are marched to confession in platoons, and mar- 
shalled up to Communion in companies. The pupil’s morning and 
evening prayers, his prayers before and after meals, are made 
part of the ritual of a school religious organization. He has not 
become autonomous in matters of practice on leaving school. He 
has not learned to rely on himself and to do for himself. He 
will thus remain a life-long weakling and a prey to every leader 
and tempter. His habits are mechanical, not voluntary. Under 
the egis of authority he has practised goodness mechanically, but 
he has not been brought to desire goodness. 

The religious organization seeking to aid the Church in the 
discharge of her divine commission must ever hold up before its 
members clear-cut, definite ideals of life. Those who teach in 
the name of the Church must ever strive to help the little ones 
entrusted to their care to attain these ideals. The Church wishes 
these ideals to function in the lives of her children. She does not 
content herself with their mere verbal formulation. She makes the 
model concrete to stimulate those who aspire to higher levels of 
the spiritual life. The life of Jesus Christ on earth is the concrete 
ideal towards which all must strive. Leading towards the proper 
understanding of this Supreme Model, the Church proposes as 
models the multitudes of her Saints, each of whom approaches in life 
and action some characteristic of the Ultimate Model of perfection. 

It now devolves upon us to enumerate and recommend certain 
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religious organizations that may well contribute to the moral and 
spiritual development of the charges of Christ committed to our 
care in the parish schools. The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the Junior Holy Name Society should be named first, 
not only because they carry over from childhood and youth to 
maturity and old age, but because they present to us not verbal but 
concrete ideals embodying every perfection that is attainable by 
man. It is a mistake to establish the Children of Mary and look 
upon this organization as separate and distinct from the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It is merely the junior branch of the 
Sodality. The junior members pass to the senior Sodality on the 
attainment of a certain age or on the completion of their school 
career. The spirit and occupation of the members are not to be a 
vaguely enthusiastic piety and asceticism, but a sober, genuinely 
Catholic devotion and a joyous, zealous effectiveness for good in 
the sphere in which each member moves. In separate sections the 
members should have opportunity to develop all the capabilities of 
mind and heart in order to obtain as completely as possible the 
high aim of the society: true love of God by the exercises of 
divine service, prayer and reception of Holy Communion, and true 
charity by the exercise of the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy as an expression of universal zeal for souls. These Sodali- 
ties are the most universally extended of all pious associations 
and confraternities. They can be and are erected separately for 
each sex, for every age and every station in life. For canonical 
erection every new Sodality must be aggregated to the mother 
Sodality, the “Prima Primaria’ in Rome. Consequently, the 
Sodality can be established for boys as well as girls. But it is 
perhaps better to erect the Junior Holy Name Society for boys. 
It gives a specific remedy for rampant vices that threaten to infect 
the boys of our land unless definite preventive measures are taken. 
The primary object of the Holy Name Society is to honor and 
reverence the Holy Name of God and of Jesus Christ; this is 
accomplished by directing the members to practices of piety, to fre- 
quent prayer and to group action in worship. The members prom- 
ise to honor and reverence the Holy Name, to abstain from blas- 
phemy, unclean speech, and perjury, and to receive Holy Com- 
munion at least quarterly in a body (Catholic Dictionary, page 909). 
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The Catholic world is becoming mission-conscious. In the great 
work of missionary education the children are not to be neglected. 
They are the hope of the missions at home and abroad. The 
scarcity of missionaries and of means for the apostolate in the 
pagan world is due to the neglect of the missionary education of 
our young people in the past. We must educate the rising genera- 
tion to the needs of the missions, to the ideals of the apostolate, 
and to a sense of personal obligation and responsibility. Dr. 
McGlinchey of Boston advocates the insertion in all our Catechisms 
of a chapter upon the apostolic duty of the Church and of each 
one of its members towards the missions. Father Fischer, S.V.D., 
in a recent book, declares that it is our duty to give to our young 
people instruction upon the missions. Christian teaching without 
missionary instruction gives the child an incomplete ideal of his 
religion, injures the Church, and deprives the little one of the most 
noble element of education. If a greater missionary spirit is to 
pervade all Christian people, if this spirit is to become a force in 
the expansion of the Church, the hearts of our youth must be made 
familiar with it. From their ranks the missionaries of the future 
must be recruited. The children of today must support the missions 
of tomorrow. Our neglect of this important duty of education 
does harm to the very souls of our young people. The child who 
is unacquainted with the missions remains ignorant of one of the 
most ideal and attractive phases of our religion. A study of the 
missions will ennoble his heart and arouse in him the purest and 
most lofty sentiments, prompting him to sacrifice self and service 
to spread the kingdom of Christ upon earth. The child who travels 
in spirit to pagan lands will better appreciate the gift of faith and 
realize that life is not long enough nor words powerful enough to 
give adequate thanks to God for the single comprehensive grace 
of being born to membership in the Church of Christ upon earth. 
The example of the heroic messengers of the faith will stir him 
to emulation and give him an appreciation of religion as the very 


foundation of morality and civilization. 

The Pontifical Society of the Holy Childhood is an international 
organization which interests Catholic children in the temporal and 
spiritual salvation of children of pagan parents in all parts of 
the world. This society in the ninety years of its existence has been 
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instrumental in securing the baptism of 26,000,000 children; jn 
establishing thousands of homes and nurseries, and numberless 
Christian families and communities; and in fostering the vocations 
of hundreds of native priests and sisters. It has merited the com- 
mendation of successive Popes from the date of its foundation, 
“Tt is hardly necessary,” says Pops Pius X, “to tell you how much 
we and our predecessors have cherished in our hearts this form of 
piety. The Holy Childhood Association not only perfectly accords 
with human sentiment, but it is likewise exceedingly pleasing to 
Him who said: ‘Suffer the little children to come to Me.’ The 
cause of the innocent little ones is the cause of Christ. He who 
preserves them from ruin dries the tears of the Church which she 
must weep only too frequently over her children consigned by a 
new Herod to temporal or eternal destruction.” 

“Give an ever wider promotion to the Association of the Holy 
Childhood,” writes Benedict XV, “it is a beautiful work which 
benefits in particular those little ones who never knew at their 
birth the joyous smile of father and mother, who found no gentle 
hand to aid them in their helplessness. May these children realize 
in this Association the words of the Prophet Isaias that new mothers 
shall be given them to feed and caress them upon their knees! 
May the little ones reared by this Association be the solace of our 
declining years, and may their tender innocence, preserved from god- 
less hands, assuage the grief which the malice of their elders too 
often inflicts upon us!” The Association is placed under the pro- 
tection of the Infant Jesus. “Not without reason,” continues 
Pope Benedict XV, “has the title of ‘little saviours’ been given to 
the children enrolled in the Holy Childhood. They are little by 
reason of their age, and little they may be said to be chiefly in 
homage to the true Saviour, without whose infinite merits their 
apostolate would be of no avail. But when we consider the great- 
ness of the results they are able to secure, not ‘little saviours’ but 
‘true apostles’ must they be called who every year rescue thousands 
of children from the insatiable cupidity of inhuman parents, or who 
procure the regenerating water or Baptism for those children who 
would not have attained eternal salvation except for the work of 
the Holy Childhood. We hardly know whether these dear children 
are destined to do most good to others or to themselves.” 
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The same Pontiff calls the attention of mothers to their duty of 
stimulating their children to the faithful observance of the obliga- 
tions which membership in the Holy Childhood involves. Her 
care to do this is taken as an external proof of her maternal love. 
He speaks also to the parish-priest: “And who shall say that the 
parish-priest is showing sufficient zeal for the good of the souls 
confided to him who fails to make known to his people one of 
the most effacious means for putting and keeping their children 
on the right road?” Finally, Benedict XV speaks to those in charge 
of school work: “We should hope that being educated in a private 
institution (academy or parochial school), instead of impeding, 
would facilitate the children of our age in joining the Holy Child- 
hood. He who has charge of the education of children cannot do 
better than put himself in the place of a mother. And a mother, 
ever solicitous for the good of her children, should not delay in 
enrolling them in the Association of the Holy Childhood. Let 
the Directors of schools and academies, therefore, not delay in 
their efforts to have all their pupils join this Association so highly 
meritorious and salutary.”” In his Encyclical on Missions issued in 
February, 1926, Pius XI singled out the Society for special com- 
mendation as the children’s work for foreign missions. It is clear 
that those in charge of Catholic schools should consider it an obliga- 
tion to establish the Association of the Holy Childhood—now the 
Pontifical Society of the Holy Childhood—in every Catholic school. 

Religious organizations have a real place in our schools. They 
are a form of extra-curricular activity that facilitates the teaching 
and the study of religion. The sympathy and the support of the 
pastor is a condicio sine qua non for the success of any parish 
school society. There is a danger in the useless multiplication of 
religious organizations. They should not be established unless they 
serve a definite purpose. Those in charge must conduct them in 
accord with the principles of educational psychology. We make bold 


finally to recommend three societies as universally serviceable: the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary for girls and boys, the Junior 
Holy Name Society for boys and the Pontifical Society of the Holy 
Childhood. These should lead their members to membership in the 
senior branches of the same societies—the Holy Childhood Associa- 
tion to membership in the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 
By THE Rev. FatHer WALTER, O.S.B. 


IX. Physical and Spiritual Fitness 


Although the pastor occasionally used his own practice and ex- 
perience for the purpose of explaining or illustrating a point, he 
did not often speak about himself. We knew that as a boy he had 
suffered much from ill-health. Under the pressure of a weak 
stomach and of pain he learned to live carefully and abstemiously, 
In the course of time he acquired the habit of “making a virtue out 
of necessity” and denying himself much, not only for the sake of 
his health, but in a spirit of penance. What he practised and what 
he found hygienically and spiritually profitable he preached to his 
people, giving them what might be called a college course in the 
theory and practice of self-discipline and of penance. In the course 
of our discussions on health and self-discipline he said: 

P.—When I left the seminary, I thought that I knew everything 
about theology and its practical application for the work of a priest. 
I soon found that there were many things I still had to learn. About 
the hardest thing to learn and to practise was self-discipline. Under 
the pressure of the seminary regime my health had become fairly 
resistant. Now I found that it is harder to be regular and ab- 
stemious when a man is left to his own discretion than when he 
lives under a rule administered by competent authority. I made 
some rules for my spiritual and physical safety, as we had been 
advised and directed in the seminary, but to keep self-made rules 
without exceptions is hard. 

A.—This is also my experience, and I suppose it is the common 
experience of all who have for years lived under a strict rule and 
are then set free to practise what they should have learned and de- 
veloped into a habit. Though we may fret and murmur so long as 
we live under protective restraint, we admit, when our wisdom has 
been matured by experience, that it was and is a wholesome thing 
to have lived under an exacting discipline. 

P.—I sometimes wonder why the good habits formed under the 
discipline of the seminary so often and so quickly break down 
after we have left the seminary. 

970 
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A.—I am wondering myself why the habits formed under semi- 
nary training so often fail to stick. Six years of such intensive 
spiritual training should produce some lasting results, it seems to 
me. What do you think is the reason for these frequent failures? 

P.—This is a difficult and delicate question to answer. There 
are different causes and reasons for these failures which we might 
discuss and analyze some evening. One rather common and ob- 
vious cause is perhaps that seminarians submit to their training 
discipline because they have to submit to it, but they do not enter 
into the spirit of it, and they do not embrace it with the conviction 
that they need it and that it is good for them. They move with the 
crowd. They will move or run with any crowd. This is to some 
extent true of most of those who fail to carry the seminary spirit 
and way into their life and activity as priests. They have the faith, 
but you know—well, I do not want to say more about this point 
just now. They have never learned to make themselves stick to a 
definite line of conduct and of action regardless of what the crowd 
around them is doing. If you want to be different from the crowd, 
you must be definite in self-determination and cultivate certain defi- 
nite convicions for the regulation of your conduct. 

A.—I quite agree with you in your diagnosis in this matter. 
Probably we will both be judged and condemned for being unrea- 
sonably exacting with these good young men. In so far as my ex- 
perience and observations go, I firmly believe that, when seminary 
training and virtues and practices fail to carry over into after- 
seminary life, it is mostly because these men do not discipline them- 
selves in definite ways and with such real faith as to form a convic- 
tion of the necessity of such definiteness in spiritual living. 

P.—Transeat for the present. What has definiteness to do with 
health? A great deal. Health is largely a matter of self-discipline. 
We have to impose some deliberate measure of restriction on our- 
selves in order to remain masters of our self-satisfactions. All ex- 
cessive self-indulgence impairs our health, our physical equilibrium, 
and our capacity for work, and lessens our resistance to disease and 
to temptation. Not a few people are nursing a broken-down phy- 
sique when the body should be at its strongest and health at its best. 
They do not know why their health failed, and the physician may 
not detect the cause of it, or he may not have the courage to tell 
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them bluntly that they wasted their physical talents in riotoyg 
self-indulgence. 

A.—It seems to me that a physician after a complete examina- 
tion of his patients should usually be able to tell the cause of a pre. 
mature break-down. And if it is plainly a case of suicide by self- 
indulgence, he ought not to hesitate about telling them the direction 
in which they are traveling. 

P.—Physicians, like the rest of us, are often afraid to tell the 
truth when the truth would hurt. Besides, a physician usually does 
not know much more about our habits of self-indulgence than we 
tell him, though he may shrewdly enough guess that our condition 
is our own fault. He may not know that in our college days we 
were overdoing athletics and overstraining one or more of our vital 
organs. Here you have one reason why seminarians and young 
priests sometimes break down in health or become semi-invalids. 
They had their hands and feet and minds in every form of athletics, 
They did not count the cost, because they were young and intensely 
interested in these things. They entered the seminary where com- 
petitive and violent athletics were taboo. Then they took but little 
exercise because there was not enough interest and inducement and 
excitement in it. Perhaps they began to smoke too much. If in 
their pre-seminary athletics they strained their hearts and overde- 
veloped their lung tissues, trouble was sure to come sooner or later. 
Sometimes the consequences are serious. The original and real 
cause is overlooked, and the seminary routine is blamed and made 
responsible for the breakdown. They were well and robust before 
they entered the seminary. They began to fail physically in the 
seminary. Therefore, the seminary is at fault. Too much confine- 
ment, not enough outdoor exercise, not enough nourishing food— 
anything will serve as an explanation. IJngenia humana ad suam 
cuique levandam culpam plus nimio facunda (Livy, Hist., xxviii, 
25)—men are only too clever at shifting blame from their own 
shoulders to those of others. In the colloquialism of the street, they 
are all accomplished at “passing the buck.” It is notorious that 
athletes often do not fare well physically, even outside of semi- 
naries, when their athletic days are over. Some die before or in 
their physical prime. It is my conviction that, if young men lose 
their health in the seminary, they often lose it through their own 
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fault. If they had observed temperance in sports and the ordinary 
laws of hygiene, they might have strengthened even a weak con- 
stitution and made it disease-resisting and fit for the exactions of 
a priest’s life. By practising temperance in all things, they would 
become not only physically but also intellectually and spiritually 
stronger. Seminary life is conducive to health, if lived properly. 

A—yYou expect too much self-denial from young men. You 
are not making allowance enough for human weakness. Boys know 
little about the laws of health, and care little even when they are 
instructed in these points, because the excitements of sport draw 
them on. They are morally not responsible for the consequences 
which are rarely very serious. 

P—I am not judging the morality or responsibility for their 
sport intemperance, but I do protest against having the inno- 
cent seminary accused unjustly. The laws of health are inexorable. 
You cannot trifle with them without paying the penalty. Young 
men who aspire to the priesthood, for which they need a good 
physique, should observe the rules of hygiene that will insure to them 
a body strong enough for their work. A physically weak man 
must take it easy and spare himself because he cannot stand much. 
Some of the work which he ought to do he feels justified in shirk- 
ing “for the sake of his poor health.” Most of us might be well 
enough to stand all the work and all the strain of our position, if 
we took the proper care of our health from youth up and practised 
temperance in everything. Some of us have seemingly iron con- 
stitutions that can stand any amount of abuse. To our sorrow we 
may find out when it is too late that there was a hidden weak spot 
in what seemed proof against abuse. Then, to quote Horace, Ep., 
I, ii, 34: St noles sanus, curres hydropicus—if you will not take the 
needful exercise and care as long as you are well and able, you will 
try to make up for it by running when you get the dropsy. 

A.—That’s rather well put and quite true. And every school boy 
—to use a Macaulay phrase—knows the equally apt lines from 
Ovid: 

Principiis obsta. Sero medicina paratur, 


Cum mala per longas convaluere moras. 


Watch and resist the beginnings: a cure is unlikely when ailments 


have become inveterate by long indulgence. Human recklessness! 
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P.—Only the few will do violence to themselves, and do Tegu- 
larly the definite things which are necessary for their physical well. 
being. It seems unpardonable that educated men will not take g0 
much exercise as may be necessary for keeping their bodies in fit 
condition for their work. We ought to devise for ourselves a def- 
nite system of exercises that would keep our bodies in condition 
without the use of any gymnasium apparatus or time-consuming 
and mind-engrossing sports. You cannot carry an apparatus around 
with you, but you always need exercise. It is not possible to get 
every day the walking exercise necessary for maintaining our physi- 
cal equilibrium, but a set of definite and regular exercises will do 
it. If a man is interested enough, he can learn what he has to do 
for remaining fit—or for becoming physically fit, if he is not al- 
ready so. Weaklings who were not fit for strenuous athletics have 
outgrown their weakness and outlived their much stronger con- 
temporaries who overdid athletics. 

A.—Appearances are deceptive. Seemingly strong young men 
may have unknown physical defects, and apparently weak fellows 
may be suffering from merely functional disturbances and yet be 
organically sound. 

P.—The ultimate difference is that those who order their lives 
with temperance live longer than those who use their bodies with 
thoughtless intemperance. It is, therefore, a real blessing to live 
under a discipline that forces some temperance and regularity into 
our lives, because this is often the only discipline to which we will 
submit. Some of us will take care of our health and do hard things 
and abstain from pleasant things only when our health is at stake 
and when pain is the immediate penalty for any kind of excess. 

A.—Pain is a convincing teacher. As long as we are young, we 
are heedless and do not feel the need of taking care of our health 
when care imposes self-denial. It is hard for us in exuberant youth 
to believe that fine bodies like ours can fail us before age lays its 
trembling hand on us. For an hour or two we may occasionally 
feel the consequences of our assorted indiscretions, but the worst 
consequences of every kind of intemperance are those that accumu- 
late gradually and almost imperceptibly and are in the end incurable. 
So we were told one time by a medical lecturer when I was in the 
seminary. 
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p—The chiefest trouble with us always is that we do not fancy 
self-denial—that kind of self-denial without which there can be no 
system and no regularity and no true temperance in our lives. I 


told a seminarian once that, if he wanted to build up a strong and 
fit physique, he would have to get system and rule into his habits, 
and do certain definite things and deny himself certain other definite 
things. I assured him that this would prove his best life insurance. 
“Oh,” he said, “this is too troublesome. If you begin with a sys- 
tem, you have to keep it up. I do not want to be a slave to a system 
of exercises nor to any other system.” He seemed to have a capable 
enough physique, but he neglected and abused it and died in his 
prime after spending much money and time in hospitals and in 
traveling for his health. 

A.—I used to believe that a priest’s life can be made reasonably 
agreeable, but I am beginning to see that this must be done in a way 
quite different from what I imagined. Our spiritual director agreed 
with your teaching and philosophy of life when he said that a priest 
who does not get his greatest pleasure out of his hardest work and 
out of his self-discipline and self-denial is not living and doing his 
work in the right spirit or with the intensity with which a priest 
ought to live and work. 

P.—Remember III Kings, iii. 14: “If thou wilt walk in My 
ways and keep My precepts and My commandments, I will lengthen 
thy days.”” Without self-denial you cannot walk in the ways of 
the Lord. A priest, therefore, must preach self-denial and penance. 
What does he know about these things if he has no personal ex- 
perience of them? He ought to meditate much on this point and 
take care of his health in a spirit of penance. If he sets a definite 
measure for himself in those things in which most men let them- 
selves go without any restraint or self-discipline, he may nurse his 
health and do wholesome penance at the same time, provided he for- 
mulates his intentions and motives with this end in view. When 
he is tempted to transgress his definite measure and to make excep- 
tions, he might steady and fortify himself with the question: “Am 


I a Christian or a self-indulgent pagan—a man or a mere molly- 
coddle ?” 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MoNnkKs OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


IX. The Consecration of a Cemetery 


I. THe Worp Cemetery, Its ORIGIN AND MEANING 


The word cemetery is one of the most gracious among the many 
beautiful expressions coined by the Church to represent and con- 
vey the new ideas that Our Lord brought into the world. It is 
like a gem set’ with pearls or like 4 note of music that makes the 
listener all but forget the harshness of the truth it enshrines. More- 
over, it is an exclusively Christian word so that, wherever we may 
come across it, we know at once that he who uses it is a believer. 
“Cemetery” signifies a sleeping place, a place of repose, a dormitory, 
Not but that the pagans also use the word in connection with death, 
but to them—or at least to the effete poets and littérateurs whom 
Roman civilization produced about the time when Christianity ap- 
peared in the world—death meant an everlasting sleep, the sleep, 
that is, of utter extinction: 

Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget! (Horace, Odes, I, 24.) 

This is all that Horace can say to Virgil to console him on the 

death of a friend. For Catullus also death is an endless night: 


Nox perpetua una dormienda nobis (Ad Lesb., V). 


If the Christians spoke of death in terms of rest and sleep, it was 
in order to show in graphic fashion that death was only an 
incident in our existence, not a final and lasting state, just as we 
sleep for a while in order to resume our wonted tasks with renewed 
energy. In making use of such phraseology the faithful only fol- 
lowed the example set them by Our Lord who at least on two 
occasions spoke in that way, as when He raised the daughter of 
Jairus (“The child sleepeth,” Mark, v. 39), and when He told the 
Apostles: “Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth” (John, xi. 11). When 
St. Stephen died for Christ, he is said to have fallen asleep in the 
Lord (Acts, vii. 59) ; and St. Paul constantly speaks of those that 
are asleep, meaning the dead, who shall be roused from their 
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slumbers upon the world’s last day when throughout the numberless 
“dormitories” of the earth the sudden blast of an angelic trumpet 
shall bid them rise and come to judgment. Only men who treasured 
up in their hearts a sure and certain hope of a coming resurrection 
could take so sweet and light-hearted a view of that which to the 
natural man is the greatest of all evils—one that is indeed unavoid- 
able, so that the only comfort was to get used to the idea. 


Durum, sed levius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas, 


as Horace tells Virgil in the above-quoted poem: “It is a hard fate, 
but endurance or resignation makes more bearable that for which 
there is no remedy.” How differently a Christian views death and 
the dead—the dead, of whom St. Augustine says that they are not 
dead but just gone away for awhile! 

People who look at death in so bright a light are not likely to 
make of the final resting place of the dead an abode of gloom and 
unmitigated grief. At all times Christian cemeteries have been laid 
out with a view to pleasing the eye; trees and flowers abound in 
them. Even in the subterranean resting places of Rome and else- 
where, what nature has unavoidably withheld is supplied by art, 
for the walls of the Catacombs are adorned with paintings and 
inscriptions which make a visit as interesting as a visit to a picture 
gallery, not to speak of their enormous dogmatic value. 

The word cemetery bears a twofold meaning, for it is used to 
designate a private grave or burial place as well as a public or 
general one: inscriptions in the Catacombs are quite clear on 
the point. In the same way the term was used to designate the 
Catacombs, and subsequently the open-air burial grounds which, 
from the era of peace onwards, were laid out in the neighborhood 
of cities and, at least in the country, around the churches. In Rome 
cemeteries have been found aboveground over some of the more 
famous Catacombs, such as, for instance, that of St. Calixtus. 
Many if not all of these cemeteries owed their origin to the fact that 
some wealthy Christian, having prepared a burial place for himself 
in the grounds of his suburban residence, allowed the poorer brethren 
to bury their dead in his predium. In this way it became possible 
for the faithful to meet with at least a margin of safety, even at 
the height of the persecutions, for a burial place was sacred in 


9) 
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the eyes of the law and a religious assembly might easily escape 

observation if it were held among the dwellings of the dead. 
At Rome the usual denomination of a burial place is catacumba, 

crypta, arenaria and cemeterium, the former two names suggesting 


underground sepulture, the latter two being applied to burial places 
both below and above ground. In Africa the word area is in con- 
stant use. This leads us to the conclusion that there the custom 
of burying above ground was the general one. The pagans desig- 
nated the Christian cemeteries by that name, as we learn from 
Tertullian who, writing to Scapula, tells him that the shedding of 
Christian blood will not go unpunished, “as you see indeed in what 
took place during the presidency of Hilarion; for when there had 
been some agitation about places of sepulture for our dead, and 
thé cry arose, ‘No aree—no burial grounds for the Christians!’ 
it came about that their own aree—viz., their threshing floors— 
were in want, for they gathered in no harvest” (Ad Scapulam, 3). 


II. Tue BLESSING oF A BuRIAL GROUND 


It is impossible to ascertain whether the burial places of the 
early Christians were the object of any specific blessing or consecra- 
tion. We know that at Rome, at least in early times, a church was 
supposed to have been sufficiently consecrated if the Sacrifice had 
been offered within its walls. So there is every reason to think 
that a cemetery was likewise held to have received adequate holiness 
and consecration when the bodies of the servants of God were 
laid to rest in its soil. In subsequent ages, however, a very beautiful 
and elaborate rite was instituted by the Church of which the bishop 
is the ordinary minister—a fact which by itself alone sufficiently 
shows in what high esteem the Church holds these fields in which 
is sown, even though in corruption, what will one day rise in glory. 

Before describing the beautiful rites with which a cemetery is 
blessed it may be well to enumerate one or two points laid down 
in the Code. A cemetery is a consecrated place in which only those 
may be buried who die in communion with the Church. Hence, 
besides the consecrated cemetery there ought to be another, shut 
in and well kept, like the hallowed ground, in which those are 
buried to whom ecclesiastical burial cannot be granted (Canon 
1212). The graves of priests and other members of the clergy 
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should be apart from those of the faithful, and, wherever it is pos- 
sible, the little children who died before they reached the years of 
discretion, should likewise have their resting place away from that 
of the grown-ups (Canon 1209). Asa perfect society, the Church 
has every right to her own burial grounds (Canon 1206). In 
countries where Catholics form a minority, it is not always possible 
for them to have their own cemeteries, but in such cases every effort 
should be made to secure the exclusive use of at least a portion of 
the public burial grounds, which should then be blessed and kept 
for the faithful alone. If even that much cannot be obtained, every 
grave must receive an individual blessing (Canon 1206). In all 
this the actual legislation of the Church is strongly reminiscent of 
the horror felt by the early Christians at the mere possibility of 
their being buried side by side with the pagans. 

From an early date cemeteries were frequently laid out near or 
around a church; hence the word churchyard. This beautiful and 
touching custom cannot be observed in crowded cities, but even 
today there still are to be found peaceful villages and small towns 
where the dead are laid to rest in the shadow of the house of God 
in which they were baptized. How peacefully they repose, within 
sound of the Mass bell, within hearing of the murmur of the pray- 
ers of those who worship where they themselves were wont to pray! 


III. THe CEREMONY 

On the day preceding the function five crosses are planted in the 
cemetery—one higher than the rest in the center, and the four 
others, of a man’s height, at the extreme edges of the field and in 
line with the central cross, East and West, North and South, so 
as to form the figure of a cross. Before each cross is placed some 
kind of wooden candlestick capable of holding three candles weigh- 
ing about three ounces each. The liturgical color for the function 
is white. When the prelate arrives before the central cross, the 
fifteen candles are lighted and the celebrant says this prayer: “Al- 
mighty God, who art the keeper of souls and their sure salvation 
and the object of the faith of believers, look graciously upon the 
ministry of Thy servants, so that at our coming in, this cemetery 
may be purifiedsm, blessedsM, consecrated, hallowed, to the 
end that the bodies of those who rest here after the course of their 
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life may, on the great day of judgment, together with their blesseq 
souls, obtain the joys of eternal life.” 

Then follow the Litany of the Saints and the blessing of Holy 
Water. Whilst the choir sings the antiphon Asperges with the 
whole of Psalm 1 the bishop walks around the boundaries of the 
entire cemetery sprinkling Holy Water all the time. When he has 
completed this ceremony, the bishop, facing the cross which is 
placed before the central one, prays that God, “‘who is the Creator 
of the world, the Saviour of mankind and the supreme controller 
of all things, visible and invisible,” would purify, bless and sanctify 
this spot where the bodies of His servants rest in the expectation of 
the trumpet of the Prince of Archangels (et tubam primi Archangeli 
his expectantibus consolationem perpetuam largiter impertire). 

The cross is then censed by the bishop, who also affixes to the 
top of the upright piece one of the burning candles and the remain- 
ing two on the arms of the cross. After this he proceeds to the 
cross placed behind the central one, sprinkling Holy Water all the 
way and reciting with his ministers Psalms vi and xxxi. Then, 
standing before the cross, he offers a most inspiring prayer to the 
Blessed Trinity: “Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Eternal God, 
threefold Majesty and one Deity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
creator of justice, author of pardon, giver of all good things, 
origin of holiness, who receivest with kindness all those who come 
to Thee, mercifully bestow blessing and sanctification upon this 
cemetery laid out to the honor of Thy name. . . . Of Thy 
goodness grant to the bodies of Thy servants which are brought to 
this cemetery peaceful repose and protection from every incursion 
of the wicked spirits, in order that, when the resurrection shall 
reunite their souls and bodies, they may obtain everlasting bliss.” 

The cross is censed and lighted candles are placed on the summit 
and on the two arms as was done for the other cross. This done 
the bishop goes to the cross placed to the right of the central one, 
sprinkling Holy Water as he proceeds and reciting Psalm xxxvii 
with his assistants. A prayer is then addressed to God, “the Shep- 
herd of eternal glory, the light and honor of wisdom, the guardian 
and strength of prudence, the health of the sick, the comfort of 
those in grief, the life of the just and the glory of the lowly.” The 
cross is censed and candles placed on its summit and arms as before. 
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The prelate now proceeds to the cross on the left of the central 
one, sprinkling Holy Water and reciting Psalm ci. In the prayer 
that follows the Church teaches expressly that man was created in 
order that the fall of the Angels might be made good: “Domine 
Jesu Christe, qui corpus humanum de terra pro angelica reparatione 


formastt.”” 
Candles are then placed on the cross as above, after which the 


bishop returns to the cross in the center of the cemetery, sprinkling 
Holy Water whilst he does so and reciting with his ministers Psalms 
cxxix and cxlii. Then, standing before the cross, he sings a prayer 
in which God is asked to bless, hallow and consecrate this cemetery 
which, by reason of the five crosses planted in its soil in the form 
of a cross, is thus made a figure of that other cross whereby the 
price of our redemption was paid, and in which our mortal bodies 
are to rest until by the same Christ they shall be raised to glory: 
“Hoc ccemeterium pretio unigeniti Filii tui Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi sanguinis typice comparatum, ad nostre peregrinationis 
corpora quiescenda, donec per eumdem Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum de pulvere ad gloriam dones resurgenda.” The prayer 
ends in the melody of the Preface: “It is truly meet and just, right 
and salutary, that we should always and everywhere give thanks to 
Thee, holy Lord, Father Almighty, everlasting God, through Christ 
our Lord who is the eternal day, unfailing light, everlasting bright- 
ness. Who commands His followers to walk in the light to the 
end that they may escape the darkness of an endless night and hap- 
pily reach the home of light. Who in His humanity wept over 
Lazarus, by His divine power called him back to life, and brought 
back to life all mankind crushed by the weight of their sins. 
Through whom we pray and beseech Thee, O Lord, that they who 
shall be buried in this cemetery may on the last day, when angelic 
trumpets shall sound, freed from the bondage of all sin, restored 
to eternal bliss and numbered among the choirs of the Saints, find 
Thee, who art Life everlasting, kind and merciful, so that they 
may joyfully praise Thee, the giver of life, in the company of all 
the Saints.” The bishop censes the cross and places three lighted 
candles as above, after which the following prayer is recited: “Holy 
Lord, Father Almighty, eternal God, who hallowest every place 
and betterest it, from whom and through whom all blessings come 
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down from heaven to earth: deign to bless this site as a cemetery 
and a place of sweet rest and repose for the dead. May the souls 
whose bodies are buried or shall be buried here enjoy the sweetness 
of Thy delights; may they rejoice and be glad for a while in the 
Jerusalem that is above, until on the great day of judgment the 
grave shall restore to them their own bodies, that so they may run 
forward to meet the Lord when He shall come to judge, carrying 
in their hands the fruits of their good works!” 

The ceremony concludes with the solemn blessing given to the 
people by the bishop. Solemn High Mass ought to follow the func- 
tion. This Mass is that of the day, but three special collects are 
added sub una conclusione. All these prayers make reference to 
the function we have just described, and strike a like note of hope 
of a future resurrection together with a petition (Secreta) that in 
the meantime, not only the souls, but even the bodies of the faithful 
may rest in peace (hec salutaris hostia sit remedium et requies 
animarum eorum et corporum). 

How beautiful and holy is the resting-place of our dead when it 
has been hallowed by such venerable rites and ceremonies! An 
occasional visit to the field of God cannot fail to inspire wholesome 
thoughts—thoughts of the shortness of life and the certainty of 
approaching death. But there is about a Catholic cemetery an 
atmosphere also of joyful hope and wistful expectation. The holy 
Curé d’Ars was wont to call it a reliquary, and the title is most ap- 
propriate, for the hallowed soil of the churchyard enshrines the 
bodies of those whose souls are even now in bliss. Such optimism 


of outlook is fully justified, for surely the overwhelming majority 
of Catholics die fortified with the Sacraments, and hence faith in 
the efficacy of these mighty sources of sanctification justifies the 


most sanguine outlook concerning the eternal fate of the children 
of the Church. 


A visit to the dead is an impressive lesson. Silently, but most 
persuasively, they speak to our heart: “We were what you are: 
what we are you shall be!” In this way the dead teach the living. 
The burden of their message is not depressing, but rather is it an 
inspiration and an encouragement to carry out the Apostolic injunc- 


tion: Tempus redimentes—make the best possible use of time, for 
eternity is drawing nigh. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


OMITTING PRAYERS AFTER Low Mass 


Question: Is a priest ever permitted except on the ground of moral im- 
possibility to omit the prayers at the end of Mass? Let us suppose that 
the celebrant of the principal parish Mass, due to the abnormally large 
number of Lenten Communions, completes St. John’s Gospel at the moment 
when a priest is waiting in the sacristy to begin a Requiem High Mass. 
To avoid the starting the Mass a few minutes behind time, is the celebrant 
of the parish Mass justified in omitting the prayers at the end of the low 
Mass? ParisH Priest. 

Answer: If our correspondent wants to know whether there is 
any positive declaration of the Sacred Congregation of Rites per- 
mitting the omission of the prayers for the above-mentioned reason, 
we can safely answer that there is no such decision. The legislator 
cannot possibly foresee every circumstance, and the priest should 
be permitted to use his judgment in minor details. If time does 
not permit one to say the prayers at the end of the Mass, it seems 
to us that they may be omitted without a scruple, because they are 
not, properly speaking, a part of the Mass, and are not so important 
that a serious reason is required to dispense with their recitation. 
On Sundays, even more than on week-days, it happens that the 
time available for the Masses is very short because of many Com- 
munions, announcements, letters from the chancery office, Gospel, 
short instruction, time required for clearing the church of one, and 
allowing the attendants at the next Mass to enter. There is, thus, 
often sufficient reason to omit the prayers after Mass. 


Wuat CAN THE Priest Do To COMBAT THE FALSE TEACHING 
oN BrrtH CONTROL? 


Question: In view of the recent report in the papers that the Methodist 
Church is in favor of birth control, what can the Catholic priest do to 
counteract the widespread false principles underlying the practice of birth 
control ? PAROCHUS. 

Answer: It is not surprising that non-Catholic Christian denomi- 
nations favor birth control, because in the course of time they have 
dropped so many of the religious principles of Christianity for 
convenience’ sake that one more or less does not matter with them. 
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If they are not certain whether they should believe in the divinity 
of Christ, what do they believe? The principle of birth contro} ap- 
peals to human beings who want no law of God to interfere with 
their whims and pleasure. Rebellion against God may be shock. 
ingly open among the Soviets of Russia, but there is also moge 
than enough of it right among our own people in the United States, 
Catholic and Protestant. That spirit of rebellion, that independence 
from God’s law, is at the bottom of birth control teachings, as jt 
is at the bottom of many other things that the law of God forbids, 
and that humans call right because it suits their convenience to 
do so. 

What can the priest do against this tide of rebellion? Is it pos- 
sible to convince people that birth control is against God’s law? If 
they believe in God, and admit that they must obey God in the use 
of both body and soul and submit to His will in all things whatso- 
ever He has ordained, then there is a chance. If they admit the 
law of God and its authority but refuse to be guided by it, it profits 
nothing to convince them. If the hundreds of years of the Chris- 
tian understanding of the duties of married people are not a suff- 
cient interpretation of the law of God in this matter, it will be 
difficult to show any clearer interpretation of God’s law, nor will 
any other argumentation convince a so-called modern Christian. 
The priest does not have very much opportunity to speak of this 


matter in public, since his audience in church is usually a gathering 


of persons of all ages, and propriety forbids the discussion under 
such conditions of laws of God which have reference to this matter. 
In conferences of adult persons (for instance, in the various church 
society meetings), he may be in a position to instruct the people 
on this matter, and he should do so with the best possible prepara- 
tion and with truly apostolic zeal. 


ADVISORY AND DECISIVE VOTE OF CHAPTER OR COUNSELLORS 
FOR CANDIDATES OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


Question: The second paragraph of Canon 575 says that the vote to 
admit a candidate for triennial vows is a decisive vote, and the vote to 
admit him to perpetual vows is advisory. 

But Augustine’s Commentary, vol. III, page 262, says: “What is pre- 
scribed in par. 2 concerning the nature of the vote or ballot is now law, 
and has been since 1862. ... But at that time the simple profession was 
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considered perpetual in religious orders. Hence, logically the admission 
to solemn profession had not necessarily to be submitted to the decisive 
yote again, the advisory vote being sufficient. However, since the new 
legislation changes the nature of the first profession into a merely tem- 
porary affair, it would have been but logical to change the advisory vote 
for perpetual profession into a decisive vote.” 

Is it the intention of the Holy See that the vote for perpetual profession, 
when the triennial vows expire, be a decisive vote and not an advisory 
yote? According to Augustine, it should be a decisive vote, but according 
to the wording of the Canon it should only be advisory. I am somewhat 
inclined to favor Augustine’s interpretation. Please give your opinion. 

SuPERIOR RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: There is no room for an opinion when the law is clear 
and unmistakable. For the first profession after the completion 
of the one or two years’ novitiate the vote of the counsellors or of 
the community or chapter of the novitiate house is decisive; for 
profession of perpetual vows, simple or solemn, the vote is merely 
consultive. Father Augustine, in the above quotation from his 
Commentary, seems to be of the opinion that paragraph 2 of Canon 
575 got into the Code by an oversight of the Committee that drafted 
the text of the law, and that they would have required a decisive 


vote for the perpetual profession if they had had in mind the 
change in the law concerning the temporary character of the first 
vows even in those religious orders which have solemn vows. 
Father Augustine’s supposition is impossible when one considers 
that Canon 575 follows right after the Canon in which the Code 
changes the former perpetual profession in religious orders (1.e., the 
first profession after the novitiate) into a temporary profession. 


In the interpretation of law it is immaterial what motives the 
legislator may have had in wording a certain law in a certain way, or 
in making the new law different from the former law, so long as 
the meaning of the terms and phrases employed are clear and free 
from all ambiguity. In those paragraphs where the wording of the 
Code leaves room for doubt as to the meaning intended by the 
legislator, it is helpful to know the motives or intention that 
prompted the authorities to make that particular regulation. 

For practical purposes it should not make a great difference 
whether the vote is decisive or merely consultive concerning the 
admission to perpetual membership in a religious community, for 
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we feel quite certain that every major superior in a religious or- 
ganization realizes the importance of admitting to perpetual mem- 
bership those only who have proved themselves absolutely worthy 
of admission. Wherefore, if a candidate for perpetual profession 
receives only a bare plurality of votes of the counsellors or chap- 
ter of the community (in some religious organizations the consti- 
tutions require the chapter of the local community to vote, in others 
the counsellors), the major superior who has to decide on the ad- 
mission should take warning and not burden the community with 
an unfit or troublesome character. In such a case the present law of 
the Code is far better than if the counsellors or the chapter could 
decide the admission by an absolute plurality of votes. We know 
of some experiences where the bare plurality of votes for admission 
to perpetual membership did admit persons who had not given suf- 
ficient proof of a vocation, and who became later a source of trouble 
to the community. In the ordinary, common-sense acceptation of a 
vote on the character and vocation of a candidate for perpetual 
membership, the bare plurality of votes in his favor leaves doubtful 
the advisability of accepting him, and, if this be doubtful, he should 
not be accepted. 


Ir Feast OF PATRON SAINT OF PARISH OccurRS ON FRiDAy, ARE 
PARISHIONERS EXCUSED FROM ABSTINENCE? 


Question: The feast of the patron saint of my parish occurred this year on a 
Friday. The law says that the people of the parish are in that case free from 
the obligation of the abstinence. In order to make use of this concession, is it 
necessary to have church services in a more solemn manner and to have all the 
parishioners attend, as though it were actually a holyday of obligation? 

READER. 

Answer: Our correspondent is mistaken about the law. Canon 
1252 does indeed say that on Sundays and holydays of obligation 
there is neither fast nor abstinence, unless a holyday occurs in Lent. 
The term “festum de preecepto” might possibly have been understood 
of the abolished holydays enumerated in the Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, December 28, 1919, in which list are 
found the feast of the Patron Saint of a country, and that of the 
patron of a town or city. The patron feast of a church as such was 
never a holyday of obligation; only when that Saint was at the same 
time the patron of the town was there the obligation of a holyday. 
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The Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code has 
settled all doubt in the matter by declaring that the law of abstinence 
does not cease (e.g., on Friday) in those countries for which the 
Holy See has abolished the feast as a holyday of obligation (Febru- 
ary 17, 1918; Acta Ap. Sedis, X, 170). 


AppDING UNBLESSED WATER TO HoLy WATER 


Question: Everybody admits that, when unblessed water is poured into a recep- 
tacle containing a larger amount of holy water, the whole becomes holy water. 
But a further question is how often can this be done? If the answer is, an 
indefinite number of times, then the next question arises: how long an interval 
must elapse between the various replenishings? If the answer is that the interval 
does not matter, then theoretically one could obtain five gallons of holy water 
from one original quart by simply interrupting the stream as one pours the water 
out of a five gallon can. Where is the line to be drawn in these cases? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: ‘There is no precise answer to this question. All that 
the Code of Canon Law says, when speaking of adding common 
water to the baptismal water, is that common water may be added 
repeatedly, always in such a way that the quantity added is smaller 
than the amount of blessed water. Evidently by repeated additions 
the quantity added will be far greater than the originally blessed 
water. The additions are supposed to be made only as need arises 
to increase the quantity, but, if one wanted to increase the amount 
of blessed water by repeated additions made within a short time, 
it would have to be done at least in such a manner that the repeated 
additions are really distinct acts. If one were simply to interrupt 
the pouring of water for a few moments, the act would be morally 
continuous. If the adding of water is done by distinct acts, the 
length or shortness of the intervals would not matter. Practically, 
there is no difficulty, especially in the case of the ordinary holy 
water, for in all parishes the Roman Ritual requires the blessing of 
holy water every Sunday, and, if that is done, there should be always 
a sufficient quantity on hand for the use of the people. 


DoEs THE RECENT INSTRUCTION OF THE HOLY SEE DEMAND THAT 
FLour FoR ALTAR BREADS AND WINE BE OBTAINED EXCLUSIVELY 
FROM FirMsS APPROVED BY THE BISHOP? 


Question: Will you please state whether there is a general law of the 
Church demanding that the flour for altar breads and wine for Holy Mass 
be bought only from manufacturers approved by the bishop? 
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Answer: The Code of Canon Law merely states that the altar 
breads must be of pure wheat and that the altar wine must be 
made of the pure juice of grapes. The recent Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments (March 26, 1929; Actg 
Ap. Sedis, XXI1, 631-639), which was mailed to all local Ordinaries 
and Regular Prelates, cautions the priests to be very careful about 
the flour and the wine they get for Holy Mass because of the fact 
that these things are frequently adulterated with the help of chem- 
icals. They should, says the Instruction, get the flour and the wine 
from people who actually make the flour and wine, and who are 
above all suspicion so that their statement about selling absolutely 
pure wheat flour and grape wine, made under their own supervision, 
can be safely relied upon. 

There is therefore no general law of the Church to the effect 
that flour and wine for Holy Mass may be bought only from firms 
approved by the bishop, but it is within the power of the bishop, 
we believe, to prescribe to the priests of his diocese that they shall 
get flour and wine for Holy Mass from those firms only which he 
has authorized to sell flour and wine for that purpose. It is very 
much to be desired that such a regulation be made, for the indi- 
vidual priest has not the means to acquire the necessary certainty 
concerning pure wheat flour and pure grape wine. It is not safe 
to use the common wheat flour nor the common grape wine sold 
as such by hundreds of firms. Even if one can presume that the 
wheat flour is fairly pure wheat, the bleaching process which we 
discussed in a former issue of this REview does inject a chemical 
into the flour, and that flour is not perfectly pure wheat. The 
wine may be mixed with various substances which improve it for 
common use, but take from it the natural purity which is required 
for use in Holy Mass. In any case, if one buys in the open market 
the flour and wine, one has not the assurance of the purity of these 
things which one is obliged to acquire by the above-mentioned 
Instruction and by the law of the Code and by the very nature of 
the solicitude due to the great Sacrifice of the New Testament. 


MAy THE Laws OF THE CODE BE MODIFIED BY THE CONSTITUTIONS 
OF THE VARIOUS RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES? 


Question: I understand that some Canons of the Code may be added to. 
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For example, the Code requires that for first profession the Superior must 
have the consent of the council; the Constitutions may add that the consent 
of the council is required for every profession. But may the Constitutions 
lessen the requirements of Canon Law? Where, for instance, the Code 
states that certain dispensations must come from the Holy See, can the 
Constitutions legislate that such dispensations are to be obtained from the 
Ordinary? RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: Those details of religious life which are not specifically 
determined by the laws of the Code may indeed be regulated by 
the Constitutions, and any one who reads the rules of the Code on 
religious communities will see for himself that the Constitutions 
must necessarily add regulations which are not in the Code. How- 
ever, the rules of the Code may not be modified by the Constitutions, 
for Canon 489 states expressly that all regulations of the Constitu- 
tions contrary to the Code are abolished. It is, therefore, impossible 
to retain a regulation in the Constitutions which, for instance, de- 
clares that dispensations reserved by the Code to the Holy See 
may be obtained from the Ordinary. The other example given by 
our correspondent about the Constitutions adding to requirements 
of the Code is not a good example of requirements which the Con- 
stitutions may add over and above the regulations of the Code. 
Very likely a regulation of the Constitutions demanding the consent 
of the council for validity of every profession is null and void, 
because it is against Canon 575, §2, which states that for subsequent 
perpetual profession (after the first vows) the vote of the council 
or the chapter is merely consultive. We are of the opinion that 
the Constitutions cannot restrict the right of the Superior accorded 
him or her by the Code, and extend the rights of the council or 
chapter (cfr. Fanfani, “De Iure Religiosorum,” n. 243, Turin- 
Rome, 1925). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








CASUS MORALIS 
Mass Stipends 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case—(1) Many of the faithful of parish A wish to share in the ap. 
plication of the Mass said on November 2. The parish-priest invites them 
to place their offerings, small or great, in a box near the door of the 
church. As it happens, the offerings are considerable. He says the one 
Mass only, however great or small the total sum may be. 

(2) The rector of a poor mission promises his people to say Mass twice 
every month for the intentions of those who make offerings to the mission, 
Some individual offerings are large, but all the donors are included in the 
one list. 


(3) Titius, a parish-priest, offers Mass every week for the souls in 
Purgatory, taking as stipend all the offerings put into the Holy Souls’ Box 
during the week. The amount is usually well above the fixed diocesan 
standard. 


(4) Caius, a parish-priest, has undertaken to offer Mass on November 1 
for the donor of a stipend. On the morning of that day, Titius asks him 
to offer Mass for his intention, and gives him the usual stipend. Caius 
agrees, but gives him only the second intention, though he intends to say 
Mass the next day for him. 


Solution.—To clerical readers the discipline of the Canons on 
Mass stipends is well known, and therefore does not call for lengthy 
treatment here. The following salient points are set forth as a 
summary of the discipline that bears on the cases proposed. The 
number of Masses to be said shall correspond with the number of 
stipends—even if small—that have been accepted. No priest is 
allowed to exact a stipend larger than that which has been fixed by 
the local Ordinary; if nothing has been settled, the custom of the 
place is decisive. A priest may accept a larger stipend for the 
application of Mass, if such stipend is spontaneously offered. Fur- 
thermore, it would be scandalous to the faithful, if priests were 
known to, or suspected or even gave the appearance of trying to 
make money out of their office as pastors of the people. 


The danger of thinking too much about money is a very real 
one. In cases of struggling missions, where the priest can hardly 
feed or clothe himself on the offerings of his flock, there is the 
ever-present danger to the pastor of subordinating the spiritual to 
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the financial outlook. The faithful, as we believe it has been found 
by experience, give less to the pastor who is forever appealing to 
them, whose every sermon contains direct reference to money, who 
has the name of being avaricious, than they give to the pastor who 
very rarely mentions the subject of money, and who is known to 
lead a spiritual and self-denying life. Though we should not put 
the matter on that ground, and certainly the spiritual pastor does 
not put it on that ground, yet the fact is there, and the pastor will 
be well-advised not to alienate his people. Let him rather take them 
into his confidence, tell them briefly but rarely what he wants, and 
after the event explain how their offerings have been expended. If 
their offerings are small, let him sincerely thank them and make 
the best of it. 

At the same time, the faithful require to be taught their duty of 
supporting their pastor, but the teaching comes better from others, 
such as Fathers who give a mission. They need to be reminded 
that Mass stipends are not payment for Mass in any sense, but 
that they are for the support of the priest, even should he himself 
be affluent, and that their offerings are in accordance with the ap- 
proved custom of the Church. The people will appreciate that fact, 
if they are taught to revere all the customs of the Church. 

(1) Unless there is a local prohibition against the practice, the 
parish-priest contravenes no Canon, and provided he does not give 
the appearance of money-making, his action is not reprehensible. 
It is obvious that every member of his flock cannot have a Mass 
on November 2. The people know what they have given, and what 
to expect reasonably. It is a great advantage to have a special 
memento on such a day as November 2, and, though the fruit of the 
Mass may not be infinite in its extended application, every donor 
will have a special share in it which he would not have had without 
the offering, and those who made large donations may conceivably 
derive a greater fruit ex opere operantis, owing to their greater 
devotion. 


(2) In the second case, the promise of the rector was quite 
gratuitous; the people obviously wish to help the mission. Those 
who make small donations have the advantage of a special share in 
the Holy Sacrifice, while those who make large offerings both help 
the mission and probably derive a greater fruit from the Mass, as 
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said above. The action of the rector is quite defensible on general 
grounds, though of course there might be a local prohibition against 
the practice, or there might arise in some places a little scandal. 

(3) The practice recorded in the third case is not uncommon. It 
is a method of sharing in the Holy Sacrifice which the people ap- 
prove, for there may be many who could not get a Mass said from 
their own offerings, but who nevertheless feel great consolation~ 
and, if present, great devotion—at a Mass which is partly their 
own. Though the amount placed in the box is usually above the 
diocesan standard, Titius does not exact it; it is a free gift, and as 
such comes within the approval of the Canons. 

(4) There is no defense possible for the action of Caius. He 
undertook to say Mass on a given day for a stipend, and did not 
say it. Post factum, if the Mass said on another day was equally 
good for the intention of Titius, there is nothing to be done. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Srupy OF ORIENTAL SUBJECTS AND OF CATECHETICS IN 
SEMINARIES 


Since His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has endeavored to bring about 
a better understanding between the Latin Church and the Oriental, 
as is evident from his Encyclical “Rerum Orientalium,” issued on 
September 8, 1928, the Sacred Congregation of Studies writes to 
all the Ordinaries of the Catholic Church urging them to promote 
in their seminaries the knowledge of Oriental subjects. In Catholic 
Universities there should be special professors for Oriental studies, 
and in all seminaries the professors of dogma, liturgy and church 
history shall pay special attention to the points of controversy be- 
tween the Oriental and the Latin Church. If some students of 
theology show extraordinary talent and interest in Oriental studies, 
the Ordinaries shall please the Holy Father very much if they send 
those students to the Oriental Institute at Rome. 


The Sacred Congregation of Studies, by Letter of September 8, 
1926, urged all the Ordinaries to promote with full vigor the study 
of catechetics in their seminaries, and the same Sacred Congrega- 
tion again exhorts the bishops to train the seminarians thoroughly 
in the teaching of Christian Doctrine in order that the people may 
know and be interested in their religion (Sacred Congregation of 
Studies, August 28, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 146). 


Quasi-DoMICILE AND COMPETENCY OF CouRT IN MARRIAGE 
CASES 


According to Canon 1964, the diocesan court of the diocese where 
the defendant has a quasi-domicile is competent to try cases of 
nullity of marriage. Since there is danger that the quasi-domicile 
may have been obtained fraudulently for the purpose of escaping 
the court of domicile, where the marriage was contracted and where 
the circumstances of the marriage and the persons are better known 
to the court, the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments issue the 
following Instruction: 


I. Before the judge admits a case of nullity of marriage taken 
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to his court for reason of quasi-domicile, he shall with the assistance 
of the Defensor Vinculi consider the following points: 

(1) whether the title of quasi-domicile under which the case jg 
to be tried by the court has been acquired in conformity with Canon 
Law; 

(2) whether the parties allege any reason, and what the reason 
is, why they want the case tried outside the court of domicile or 
the place of contract; 

(3) under what head they allege the nullity of the marriage; 

(4) what proofs and documents can be more easily produced in 
this court while the parties are far away from the place of domicile 
or the place of contract; 

(5) information is to be obtained about the truth of the petition 
and about the proofs from the Curias of the Ordinaries of domi- 
cile and place of contract; it shall not be lawful to proceed with the 
case until this information has been obtained and been judged suff- 
cient. If the Ordinary answers that the parties have sought to get 
a court for reason of quasi-domicile to make it difficult for the 
court to ascertain the truth, and that for this reason the Ordinary 
requests that the case be remanded to his court, the court of quasi- 
domicile shall thoroughly consider the question whether it is proper 
to assent to the request of the Ordinary. 

II. In this inquiry conducted before the case is accepted the De- 
fensor Vinculi shall according to Canons 1968, 1969 and 1984 do 
the following: 

(1) propose appropriate questions on the foregoing points; 

(2) study the answers of the parties or the documents exhibited, 
make objections, and request the court to examine some witness or 
that other information be obtained, as the case may be. 

III. Though the Defensor Vinculi is at liberty to object and to 
do all to prevent the evils that this Instruction intends to prevent, 
nevertheless the judge to whom the case is brought for reason of 
quasi-domicile has the right to conduct this preliminary investiga- 
tion and rule whatever seems fair to him in settling this point after 
the manner of incidental questions spoken of in Canons 1837-1841. 

IV. (1) The judge shall have the parties summoned to court, 
including also the witnesses at the instance of the parties or of the 
Defensor Vinculi (calling them ex officio), and have them ques- 
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tioned, using for this purpose the forms of questions submitted by 
the Defensor Vinculi according to the rules of law; 

(2) the judge shall conduct the case in such a manner that there 
may not be too many witnesses nor instruments and documents 
which are not strictly to the point, as otherwise this question which 
is outside the regular trial and should be settled by a short process, 
would become too implicated and would open the way to fraud and 
malice ; 

(3) wherefore, as soon as he thinks that sufficient proofs and 
arguments have been furnished, the judge may declare the question 
closed after having consulted the Defensor Vinculi; 


(4) after this, the judge shall consider the proofs advanced, the 
objections of the Defensor Vinculi, the information received from 
the Ordinaries of the place of marriage and place of contract, and 
give the latter special consideration if these Ordinaries request that 
the case be remanded to them. Finally, he shall issue a decree by 
which he gives the case either to the court of the quasi-domicile or 
to that of the place of domicile or the place of contract; 

(5) if the Defensor Vinculi is not satisfied with the decision 
and requests that the case be remanded to either the place of domi- 
cile or of contract, he shall state in writing the reasons why he 
makes such a demand; 

(6) the parties—or either of them—are at liberty to object to 
the decree of the judge and present the written arguments or 
documents ; 


(7) after the judge has carefully considered the objections, he is, 
in virtue of Canon 1841, at liberty to correct or revoke his decree; 

(8) if the judge after due deliberation persists in his decree and 
confirms it, the incidental question shall through recourse of the 
Defensor Vinculi be taken to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments. 


V. (1) Whenever the question of nullity of a marriage has 
been decided by the judge of the quasi-domicile, and the Sacred 
Congregation does not consider him competent, the Defensor Vin- 
culi of the court of appeal must first of all insist on the examination 
of the acts by which the competency of the judge of quasi-domicile 
was established, and if he believes the competency was not well 
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established, he shall refer the matter to the Sacred Congregation; 

(2) if a case of nullity of marriage was introduced in a court 
for reason of quasi-domicile before this present Instruction was 
published, the Defensor Vinculi shall inquire into the question of 
competency and produce arguments and proofs. If he has serious 
suspicion that fraud, deceit or error concerning the competency 
have occurred, he shall refer the matter to the Sacred Congregation; 

(3) the Defensor Vinculi has the same right and duty in the 
third and further instances of a cause of nullity (Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, Dec. 23, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 168), 


DECISIONS OF THE PAPAL COMMITTEE FOR THE AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CODE 


(1) Concerning the Conferring of First Tonsure.—May a bishop 
licitly promote to first tonsure another’s subject without the dimis- 
sorials of the proper bishop in virtue of Canon 111, § 2, collated 
with Canon 955, § 1? Answer: No. 


(2) Concerning Option—Does Canon 396, § 2, forbid the op- 
tion of prebends attached in whatsoever manner to a canonry or 
canon’s title? Answer: Yes. Furthermore, does the same Canon 
also forbid option of houses, lands and other things distinct from 
the canonical prebends? Answer: No. 


(3) Concerning the Papal Blessing—May a bishop who has 
charge of several dioceses give the papal blessing of Easter Sunday, 
spoken of in Canon 914, on another day, transferring it by his own 
authority? Answer: No. 


(4) Concerning Marriage of Children of Apostate Parents.—Do 
the words “born of non-Catholics” in Canon 1099, § 2, comprehend 
also children born of apostates? Answer: Yes. 


(5) Concerning Last Wills—Does the word “moneantur” in 
Canon 1513, § 2, contain a precept or merely an exhortation? 
Answer: It contains a precept. 

(6) Concerning the Right to Denounce the Nullity of a Marriage. 
—Have the married parties who according to Canon 1971, § 1, n. I, 
and the Interpretation of March 12, 1929, are incapable of being 
plaintiffs in their marriage case, at least the right according to Sec- 
tion 2 of the same Canon to denounce their marriage to the Ordi- 
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nary or to the Promotor of Justice? Amswer: Yes, they have the 
right (February 17, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 195). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Most Rev. James Charles MacGuigan has been appointed 
Archbishop of Regina; the Rt. Rev. Denis O’Connor has been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Peterborough; the Rt. Rev. Gerard Murray, 
C.SS.R., has been appointed Bishop of Victoria, Vancouver. 

The following have been appointed Assistants to the Pontifical 
Throne: Rt. Rev. Daniel Francis Feehan, Bishop of Fall River, and 
Rt. Rev. John MacCarthy, Bishop of Sandhurst. 

The following have been appointed Prothonotaries Apostolic: the 
Rt. Rev. Msgri. Albert Petrasch, Peter O’Loughlin, Alois John 
Klein (Diocese of Lincoln), Paul A. Kelly (Diocese of Scranton), 
and Arthur Melanson (Diocese of Chatham). 

The following have been appointed Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness : the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Alphonse Piette (Diocese of Joliette), 
Francis Laurendeau (Diocese of London), Patrick O’Reilly (Dio- 
cese of Natchez), Edward Tearney, Thomas Waters, Felix F. Kaup 
(Diocese of Richmond), Cornelius Francis Crowley (Archdiocese 
of New York), Thomas Currie (Archdiocese of Glasgow), Arnold 
Estvelt (Archdiocese of Santa Fe), James William Stenson, James 
Aherne, Henry Schoof (Diocese of Omaha), William E. Foley, 
Cornelius A. Sullivan, James J. Donnelly, Louis O. Trigaune, An- 
thony A. Cyran, Martin Joseph Foley, Charles Johannes, John Peter 
Moroney (Diocese of Springfield, Mass.), John Forsyth, Patrick 
MacGettigan (Archdiocese of St. Andrew and Edinburgh), James 
V. Hussie, Patrick J. Boland, James J. Kowalewski, Michael E. 
Lynott (Diocese of Scranton), Patrick Keown (Diocese of 
Clogher), Thomas Stanislaus Crank, William Clarkson (Archdio- 
cese of Liverpool), John O’Reilly (Diocese of Lancaster), Alfred 
Irudel and John Wheten (Diocese of Chatham). 

The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. William E. Cashin, Robert J. 
Keegan, Stephan Krasula, Henry O’Carroll (Archdiocese of New 
York), John J. Driscoll, James Cahill, Joseph C. Straub, Patrick 
F. Carroll (Diocese of Springfield, Ill.), John J. Curran, Stanislaus 
Szpotanski (Scranton). STaNisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Matertal for the Month of July 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Labor Is Futile Without Christ 
By James S. LINEEN, B.A. 


“Master, we have labored all night and caught nothing” (Luke, v. 5), 


SYNOPSIS: (1) In ancient Rome. 
(II) In the life of St. Augustine. 
(IIT) In the life of St. Mary Magdalen. 
(IV) In the life of the sinner. 
Conclusion: How to make one’s life work fruitful. 

Art, science, literature, and all these accomplishments that in 
the eyes of the world combine to make a nation civilized, had 
reached a high level in ancient Rome. Its poets, orators, writers, 
painters, and sculptors do not suffer by comparison with any the 
world has since produced. In fact, subsequent ages, notwithstand- 
ing increased facilities, have tried in vain to equal its masterpieces. 
Yet, in spite of all this culture and much-vaunted civilization the 
moral standard was extremely low. The elements that make for 
stability in a nation were lacking. Nay, more; this highly devel- 
oped culture contained in itself the very germs of dissolution, as 
history proved. Why? The people had been working in the dark. 
“The way, the truth, and the life” were missing. Had they con- 
sulted for their best interests, they would have acknowledged their 
failure, and espoused Christianity. Imitating the noble example of 
Peter, they would have said: “Master, we have labored all night 
and caught nothing; but at Thy word I will let down the net.” 

The defects in their cultural schemes are to us apparent. They 
were busy about many things; the one important thing they ig- 
nored. Sin raged practically unchecked amongst them, blighting 
every blossom and flower of virtue, tainting every fruit that grew 
upon the tree of human life. The sweat of generations had coaxed 
fruitfulness from the soil. The hand of man had tamed the rugged 
furrow and brought the earth under subjection. His intellect had 
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discovered a golden key to unlock the treasures of material great- 
ness. Had man only hands and brains, their civilization would have 
approximated to perfection. But man had something more than, 
something immeasurably superior to, brains and brawn. Man had 
a heart, a heart made by God and for God, a heart of noble im- 
pulses and far-reaching desires, passionate affections and aspirations 
that only an infinite good—namely, God—can satisfy. A heart 
whose best feelings were clogged by its sordid surroundings, strug- 
gled ever upwards to a heaven closed against it by sin but meant 
by God to be its home. It was this heart of man that the otherwise 
enlightened intellect of ancient Rome ignored. Its shortsightedness 
cost it eventually its honored place amongst the nations of the earth. 
Well then might it have reéchoed the despondent cry of Peter after 
his futile expenditure of energy: “We have labored all night and 
caught nothing.” 


St. AUGUSTINE 


“Thou hast made us, O Lord, for Thyself and our hearts are rest- 
less till they find rest in Thee,” says St. Augustine. Well did he 
himself realize this fact. His was a brilliant intellect, his an ardent 
heart. In search of intellectual satisfaction he delved into the 
philosophy of his day. For years his heart’s desires knew little re- 
straint. In search of an illusive happiness he drank deeply of the 
fetid waters of dissipation and pleasure. Wealth, honors and in- 
tellectual culture were his. Yet, in this rose-bed of fleeting vanities 
his heart found no rest, his aspirations no realization. Like Peter, 
he was forced to acknowledge that he had labored all night and 
caught nothing. 


St. Mary MAGDALEN 


Had Mary Magdalen voiced her sentiments when she turned 
from worldliness to Him who is “the way, the truth and the life,” 
what would she have said of her past life? Of what value to her 
faith-enlightened soul were her many conquests, her numerous 
lovers, their courtly presents, her own bewitching charms? Would 
she not exchange them all for these few words of Him who said 
of her: “Many sins are forgiven her because she has loved much” ? 
Her actions spoke louder than words. What was their import? 
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“Vanity of vanities and all is vanity except to love God and to serve 
Him alone. For the world and its vanities I have labored through 
the long dreary night and have caught nothing.” 


THE SINNER 


Picture to yourselves the mind of the sinner about to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship. He has had a busy life, built up for 
himself and his heirs a prosperous business, lent a hand in every 
movement for the uplifting of his fellow-men, concentrated his 
attention on making the world, according to his way of thinking, a 
better world to live in. Now, after a long life of labor and toil in 
which many a time he found himself compelled to obey the im- 
perious dictates of hard task-masters he takes a survey of his life. 
What are the facts that force themselves into the picture? In his 
mental vision he sees many a bark freighted with his golden 
hopes sinking beyond hope of salvage in the troubled sea of life, 
His desires and ambitions have produced no tangible results. In 
his heart of hearts he feels constrained to admit that his presence 
even in his own little world was not at all indispensable. 

“I have labored through the long night of life,” he says to him- 
self, “labored hard, vexing my soul with many a scheme that never 
matured, toiling in many a purpose that never saw issue, what 
profits have I derived from my labors? Is it not true to say that 
I have labored all night and caught nothing? I have made pro- 
vision for others, but what about myself? In all my enterprises 
and business transactions but an infinitesimally small portion of the 
profits accrued to me. Food, clothing, a little enjoyment, much 
worry, and many bitter disappointments were my share.” 

In every walk of life we are engaged in doing other people’s busi- 
ness rather than our own. The soldier and the sailor expose them- 
selves to the risks of losing health, members, even life itself, and 
all to what purpose? Scanty wages, food and clothing, and then 
years perhaps of agony in dire distress. Whose are the profits and 
the fruits of victory? Certainly not theirs. The same applies to 
the farmer and in fact to every calling in life. Sometimes no doubt 
huge stores of wealth are accumulated. Even then the argument 
holds and, if anything, becomes more forcible. That wealth is 
either spent in riotous living or is hoarded up for others to enjoy. 
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If riotously spent, the purveyors of the pleasures receive the major 
portion; if hoarded up, the heirs. They may have better food 
and more costly raiment, but will they get more pleasure out of them 
than the poor man who is rich in the fewness of his wants? How 
galling must these considerations be to the man who in life was 
busy about many things, while he practically neglected the one 
business for which he was created—the one business in which all 
the profits would be all his own—the salvation of his immortal soul! 

A few years ago, in a public speech in a large industrial town in 
England, a prominent Socialist Member of Parliament gave utter- 
ance to this remark: ““You Catholics think too much about the next 
world and too little about this.” The remark was made on Sunday. 
The following Wednesday the man who was so busy about many 
things died, and it was sad on Friday, whilst his mortal remains : 
awaited burial, to read his words in the local newspapers: “You | 
Catholics think too much about the next world and too little about i 
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this.” 






CONCLUSION 










“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” Sweat and 
labor are the legacy of every child of Adam—a legacy distasteful 

in the extreme to human nature. How much more intolerable does 
this burden become when it carries with it little or no hope of re- 
muneration, when the labor and sweat are futile or the profits not | 






} 
commensurate with the energy expended! \ 
If the guiding force of our labors be not the attainment of our i 

i 







eternal salvation, we shall have labored in vain. What would you 
think of the head of a family who looks after the interests of others, 
while his own family starves? What would you think of the farmer . 
who employs his cattle, servants and machinery to improve his | 
neighbor’s land while his own remains uncultivated? No less foolish | 
are we when we show ourselves solicitous about many things and 
| 
| 
| 













neglect the one thing necessary. 

“Had I but served my God as I have served my king, He would 
not thus abandon me in my old age,” said the heartbroken Wolsey. 
Miserable indeed will be our lot at the hour of death if looking | 
back we see our life’s labors lost, and no provision made where 
neither rust nor moth consume and where thieves cannot break 
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through and steal. We may have been of great service to our coun. 
try. Our influence may have considerably benefited our friends 
Yet, “what doth it profit a man if he gains the whole world and 
suffers the loss of his own soul?” 


“Now is the acceptable time; now is the day of salvation.” Look 
back into your lives and ask yourselves whether, like St. Peter, you 
have not labored all through the long night of life and caught noth- 
ing. And, having discovered your folly, look forward to the future, 
and with Christ as your guide, philosopher and friend lay out your 
nets for a draught. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Anger 


By R. J. Meaney, O.P. 


“For the anger of man worketh not the justice of God” (James, i. 20). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Comment on the Gospel. 
(1) The terms, “raca,’ “council,” “judgment,” etc., wn- 
derstood by those who heard. 
(2) That the law of God must be written on the heart, a 
truth the Pharisees should have known. 


>; 6 


II. Our Saviour’s life on earth the model for our own. 

(1) From which we learn that a righteous anger is to be 
looked for in those who rule. 

(2) Anger good when opposed to evil; sinful when it 
incites to revenge. 

(3) Lesson of experience; a pagan view; the cause of 
disunion. 

III, The remedy, 


(1) The thought of God’s judgment. 
(2) The will to have charity for all men, even our 


enemies. 

The terms Our Saviour used in explaining the sin of anger, 
more or less obscure to us as they are read in the Gospel, were per- 
fectly clear to those who heard Him. He spoke of the sin whereby 
one gives way to feelings of hatred and revenge towards another 
without just cause. There are, as explained in the Gospel, three 
degrees of this sinful anger. The first occurs when one indulges 
in feelings of hatred towards another, but refrains from giving 
any outward expression to his feelings. In the second instance 
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anger is manifested with what is an outward expression of ill-will 
or impatience and nothing more. The third degree is reached when 
the anger that is felt finds expression in insulting or injurious 


epithet. 
It was a strange blindness which prevented the Pharisees from 


seeing that the angry impulse which led one to hate and despise an- 
other was the same that led one to injure or destroy another. So, 
Our Saviour’s correction of their understanding of the law implies 
a truth that to them should have been familiar enough, namely, 
that the law of God must be written on the heart—that it must 
govern, not only our actions, but the motives and impulses also 
from which our words and actions spring. The law, therefore, 
which says, “Thou shalt not kill,” also forbids us to be angry with 
our neighbor, to harbor feelings of hatred towards him, to offer 
him insult or injury by word or deed. 


Our SAviouR SHOULD BE Our MopDEL 


All the virtues, natural and supernatural, resided in the Person 
of our Saviour as in their Source. Some virtues are by their very 
nature hidden; but the one virtue that could not be hidden, even in 
the strangely hidden life of the Son of Man, was charity. His 
charity reached out to all, and all who met Him were deeply moved 
by His winning love and patience and kindness. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that two incidents in the 
Saviour’s life on earth stand out with startling clearness in the 
Gospel narrative—the two occasions when anger, vigorous and un- 
mistakable, showed in His manner. Once, when He uttered the 
terrible “woes” against these same Pharisees; again, when He drove 
the money changers out of the Temple. 

Without these two splendid outbursts of righteous indignation 
His life as related in the Gospel were incomplete for us. From them 
we learn that there is an anger that is altogether virtuous and just. 
Thus, the father of a family will show anger in correcting the faults 
of his children; but this is to be called zeal rather than anger, since 
it springs from motives of conscience and duty. It ought, indeed, 
to proceed thus and should never be an impulse of passion. The 
pastor of souls must often display anger in inveighing against vice 
or in pointing out the shortcomings of his flock, with real hatred 
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for the sin and real charity for the sinner. So, too, in the affairs 
of state there is an anger that is praiseworthy, and we admire as an 
honest man and faithful public servant him who fearlessly and with 
vigor denounces public wrong. 


WHEN ANGER Is JUSTIFIABLE 


The irascible impulse by which we are moved to oppose evil is, 
therefore, a noble one. As long as it is held within the bounds of 
reason, it is a source of good to all who are affected by it. Nay, it 
lies at the root of every effort that is made to better the conditions 
under which man must live with his fellow-man in human society, 

It is lawful for you, my brethren, and often it may be your duty, 
to protect your person and property from injury, to vindicate your 
good name when it is assailed by another, to establish your rights 
by an appeal to authority, and to punish by law when necessary 
those who assail them. And in all this the anger that is aroused 
by the injury you have suffered from another is good in so far as 
it is opposed to what is evil or unjust. 

But when anger leads you to an excess of zeal in punishing real 
or supposed wrong, it may easily and quickly become for you a 
grave sin against justice and charity; and when you have it in mind 
to return evil for evil, or when you seek to judge and condemn the 
person who has wronged you instead of the wrong that was done, 
then you are in a state in which the most grievous and deadly sins 
are committed. 


THE LESSON OF EXPERIENCE 


Individual experience is all that is required to bring this truth 
home to anyone. Mayhap, in the past you and your neighbor have 
quarrelled. You judged that he had done you a wrong, and you 
retaliated by telling others what your neighbor had done. You 
repeated the charge over and over and each time adding to it, with 
the result finally that you judged your neighbor falsely, you injured 


his good name, and you charged him with a wrong that he never 
even thought of. The bitterness thus engendered grew into open 
hostility, and then came the long train of evils that always accom- 
pany such a situation as this. Explanation or reconciliation became 
impossible, not because of the original wrong, but because of the 
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many things which were said and done in the name of truth and 
justice, but which were only the outward expression of the sinful 
anger that you cherished in your heart. 

You took one, perhaps thoughtless word or action of your neigh- 
bor, you added to it and twisted its meaning and interpreted it to 
suit your own state of mind, and thus provided as an excuse for 


grievous sins of hatred and revenge something that never existed. 


You were so busy observing the mote in your neighbor’s eye that 
you could not see the beam in your own; and all this because in the 
beginning, instead of controlling your anger, you indulged it, gave 
way to it. 

This, moreover, is true of anger: if you do not strive to over- 
come it, its power over you will increase, and you will become a 
slave to it, more so perhaps than to any other passion. For while 
the other passions, as intemperance, may and generally do decrease 
with age, unrestrained anger becomes all the more unreasoning and 
violent the older you grow. 


EVEN THE PAGANS REGARDED ANGER AS MADNESS 


Even the pagans looked upon anger as a sort of madness. Ac- 
cording to the wisest among them, one who gives way to anger is 
for the time insane, and, the more frequent his outbursts, the more 
helpless is his state, the more pitiable his condition. They also 
mention the fact that we are given the use of reason by which we 
are to rule the lower nature with its appetites and passions; but, by 
giving way to anger, we lay aside the use of reason, thereby be- 
coming more helpless than the brute that has instinct for a guide. 

It is all-important, therefore, when your neighbor has wronged 
you, or (which is the same thing) when you think he has done you 
a wrong, that you strive to repress the feelings of anger that natu- 
rally arise. For, if you do not restrain your anger, you will be 
led into the deadly sin of hatred, and thus sow the seeds of strife 
and enmity that will cause you endless sorrow and remorse. 

This is especially true when they who have aroused your anger 
are, or ought to be, near and dear. Many hearts have been poisoned 
and many a life has been blasted by a mere word spoken in the 
moment of anger. Many a good work has been thwarted and many 
a noble undertaking has failed because of the unreasoning anger of 
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one or more engaged therein. The kingdom of Satan on earth is 
a kingdom of hate. The powers of evil can make no headway 
where peace reigns secure. But when man, led on by the lust of 
wealth and power, seeks to gain his ends through contention and 
strife, then it is that Satan comes into his own. Not charity alone 
but truth and justice are ignored when the minds of men are swayed 
by the passion of anger. For, when anger has complete control, 
the spiritual edifice of truth and charity which our religion builds 
up in the hearts of men is soon reduced to a blackened ruin. 


REMEDIES AGAINST ANGER 


But it is not enough to be convinced of the danger involved in 
giving way to anger. It is necessary that we apply some active 
principle to rule our daily life so as to avoid a sin that carries so 
much of evil in its wake. 

When, therefore, the Author of life tells us that His forgiveness 
of our offenses against His law is to be measured by our own for- 
giveness of those who may have wronged us, then indeed we have 
such a principle, universal and adequate, to govern our relations 
with our fellow-man. 


If one of you, my brethren, were to appear as plaintiff before a 
superior court with your neighbor as defendant, the situation would 
be very embarrassing for you were the superior judge to rule that 
you were not the plaintiff at all but only co-defendant with your 
neighbor. Yet, this is precisely what will happen when we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of God. When our whole life 
with its unnumbered failings shall be made manifest, and when 
the thoughts, words and deeds of a lifetime shall be exposed in the 
light of divine justice, the only hope we can venture on lies in 
God’s mercy and forgiveness. 

But, time and again, Our Saviour has told us how to meet that 
solemn hour. He told His disciples to address His Father as their 
own, and to say to Him: “Father, forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us. .’ For, He continues 
“if you will forgive men their offenses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you” (Matt., vi). 
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THE COMMANDMENT OF CHARITY 


If we succeed in keeping this truth in mind, we shall never be 
betrayed by anger into sins of hatred and revenge. And if we suc- 
ceed in controlling the natural irascible impulse which we call anger, 
we shall be able to rise to a loftier view of all social relations and 
to grasp the meaning of Our Saviour’s words wherewith He com- 
mands us to have perfect charity towards all men. “But I say to 
you, love your enemies; do good to them that hate you; and pray 
for them that persecute and calumniate you” (Matt., v. 44). 

A new commandment, indeed. A scandal to the Pharisees of 
all time and foolishness to all those who go to make up what we 
call the world. But, for us, there is the memory of the closing 
hour of the Saviour’s life, wherein He asked forgiveness of the 
Father for all those who had wronged Him so grievously. As an 
answer to that prayer, the grace was bestowed on every one of us 
to understand and obey this new command. 

This, therefore, must ever be the attitude of the Christian towards 
his neighbor. At any time you may be the victim of a grievous 
wrong. But the only way in which that wrong can really injure 


you is by your seeking to return evil for evil. Always be ready to 
make an effort to forgive, and the grace of God will work wonders. 
And, as you succeed in controlling your anger, you will see a new 
and beautiful world open up about you, bright and warm with the 
sunshine of abiding peace. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Gospel and Social Work 
By D. J. MacponaLp, Px.D. 
“I have compassion on the multitude, for behold they have now been with Me 
three days, and have nothing to eat” (Mark, viii, 2). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Three views with regard to the relationship between the 
Gospels and social work. 
(II) The Church and social work. 
(III) Interest in social work a means of spreading Catholic truth. 
(IV) Practical ways of carrying on social work. 


Evident as is the relationship that exists between the Gospels 
and social work, still we find three views with regard to this rela- 
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tionship. One is that the Gospels have nothing to do with social 
work; their message is wholly spiritual. The second view is that 
they are entirely humanitarian and social. The third view is inter- 
mediate between these two: it holds that, while the Gospels deaj 
primarily with spiritual matters, they are at the same time deeply 
concerned with social matters. The holders of this view maintain 
that Christ’s teaching makes for, not only the spiritual, but also the 
social regeneration of man. 

The advocates of the first view maintain that Christ’s sole con- 
cern was with the spiritual regeneration of man. With social bet- 
terment, they say, He had nothing to do. Some go so far as to 
say that the Gospels are anti-social. According to these, the Gos- 
pels recommend contempt for material interests and indifference to 
all human progress; for has not Christ said: “Be not solicitous 
for your life, what you shall eat, nor for your body what you shall 
put on’? And again: “To him that striketh thee on one cheek 
offer also the other; and him that taketh away from thee thy cloak 
forbid not to take thy coat also.” And even some Catholic 
writers go so far towards limiting the social value of the Gospels 
as to reduce it to almost zero. Such is the folly of taking isolated 
texts of Scripture and interpreting them without keeping in mind 
the spirit of the whole work. 

The holders of the second view look upon the teaching of Christ 
as merely social. They do not recognize Him as being Divine. They 
look upon Him as being merely a great man, a reformer who intro- 
duced into the world noble ideals of brotherhood, equality, justice 
and liberty. “The Sermon on the Mount,” one writes, “‘is the 
science of society.” The Gospels are merely a magnificent social 
message. It is almost superfluous to say that Christ is more than 
a great man; He is God. He did more than try to remedy social 
conditions. He instituted Sacraments and founded a Church. “He 
that will not hear the Church,” He said, “let him be to thee as a 
heathen and a publican.” 

The third view with regard to the relationship between the teach- 
ing of Christ and social work is the correct one. Although Christ's 
mission was primarily spiritual, still He did not lose sight of the 
temporal welfare of man. He even made feeding the hungry a 
condition of entering heaven. In the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
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Matthew we read: “Then shall the King say to them that shall be 
on the right hand: Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For 
I was hungry and you gave Me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave 
Me to drink; I was a stranger and you took Me in; naked and you 
covered Me; sick and you visited Me; I was in prison and you came 
to visit Me.” And he said that the just did these things to Him 
when they did them to their neighbors. 

The Gospel of today also shows the solicitude of Christ for the 
material welfare of man. Our Divine Saviour multiplied the loaves 
and fishes primarily to show His divinity and to prepare the people 
for the promise of the Eucharist that He was soon to make. He 
also performed this miracle, according to His own words, because 
He had compassion on the multitude. “I have compassion on the 
multitude,” He said, “for behold they have now been with Me 
three days, and have nothing to eat.”” Surely, it is evident from 
the Scriptures that Christ was interested in social welfare, and that 
He wants us to be interested in it too. 

The teaching of Christ has done a great deal for the social wel- 
fare of the human race. It has enhanced the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, especially of women; it has abolished slavery; it has en- 
nobled labor; it has introduced ideals of equality, fraternity, and 
liberty ; it has enlivened the world with the spirit of justice and of 
charity. 


Tue History OF THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WorK 


Our warrant for engaging in social work is not only the teaching 
of Christ but also the history of the Church. The Church has given 
us our civilization; the main outline of it is Christian. Father 
Gabriel Palan says that, had the priests of the Middle Ages shut 
themselves up in their churches, we would be still living in the 
woods and eating nuts. Instead, they went forth among the bar- 
barians teaching them agriculture and spreading culture of every 
kind. 

The aspirations and discontent of the laborers is, as one writer 
puts it, the cry of suppressed Christianity. The little justice that 
is in the world today, even when voiced by radicals, is Christian. 
We are now living on the store of justice and altruism that was 
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accumulated by the Church in the time of its glory. But this store 
is becoming fast depleted. Atheistic and materialistic pests are 
making heavy inroads on it. If they are not checked, there jis 
serious danger of the framework of our civilization collapsing, 


Are we going to stand idly by and watch it collapse? Assuredly 
not. This is no time to stand aloof and take no interest in the 
social and economic questions of the day. The voice of Christ is 
calling us to busy ourselves about the material aspects of our civili- 
zation in order that truth may prevail. The voice of our Catholic 
ancestors is crying to us to preserve the good things they gave us. 
They gave us liberty, they gave us democratic government, they 
gave us the majority of our social institutions. We grow eloquent 
over what our Catholic ancestors did for civilization; we are rightly 
proud of that inheritance. But we should remember that “an in- 
heritance honors not us but our ancestors.” If we do not strive 
to emulate these ancestors, we should be silent about their achieve- 
ment, because their achievement is in that case our condemnation. 


INTEREST IN SOCIAL WorK A MEANS OF SPREADING THE TRUTH 


An active, public-spirited interest in social work is an excellent 
means of spreading the truth, not only on social questions, but on 
all questions. It is the means of reaching the ear and heart of the 
public. The men that have wielded the greatest influence in the 
Church were those who led active lives, and who felt keenly the 
misery and suffering of people. In our own day the late Cardinal 
Gibbons did much to allay prejudice and get a favorable hearing 
for the Church. What was it that gave him such influence? It 
was his public-spirited interest in human affairs; it was his fearless 
championing of the cause of labor at a time when championing 
this cause was not so popular as it is today; it was his interest in 
child labor and every other social problem of his country. 

Cardinal Capecelatro puts social work on an equality with 
martyrdom as a means of breaking down prejudice and spreading 
the truth. “God Almighty,” he wrote, “has so constituted the 
Christian life that in every age, or rather in every series of ages, 
it appears with a new apologia due to the new conditions of the 
race. Now in our day, if I am not deceived, this new apologia will 
be the product of the social question, and progress in that question 
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will most certainly be made in the name of Jesus living in His 


Church. To the classic defences of the past—to martyrdom, to the 
more perfect sanctity of the Church . . .—to all these will be 
added this fresh apologia . . . a solution of the social question 
by Catholicism and by the science Catholicism inspires.” These 
are strong words, but not a bit too strong. One of the best ways 
of reaching the heart of the public is to take a kindly interest in 
those things that are of great concern to that public. 


PRACTICAL WAYS OF CARRYING ON SOCIAL WorK 


Let us then, following the example of our Divine Saviour, have 
compassion on the multitude. Let us second the efforts of all those 
who are trying to make the distribution of wealth fairer; let us 
assist all the agencies of our community that are trying to lessen 
suffering and misery; let us, above all, help our Catholic universities 
in their endeavors to combat the false principles that are emanating 
from materialists and atheists, because human rights will be dis- 
regarded and our civilization will disappear if public opinion ceases 
to be Christian. We can best show our compassion for the multi- 
tude just now by supplying our Catholic universities with the 
resources that will enable them to compete with secular universities. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
False Prophets 
By Bepe Hess, O.M.C. 


“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves: by their fruits you shall know them” 
(Matt., vii. 15-16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) There are thousands of pulpits from which is preached the 
Word of God, but also thousands of rostra from which false 
prophets and teachers disseminate false doctrines and unsound 
morals. Christ’s warning always timely. 

Who are these false prophets? What do they teach? Listen 
to their false doctrines, some of them (a list of modern errors 
follows). Opposed to these is the unchanging and unchange- 
able Truth, taught by the “Church of the Living God, the 
pillar and ground of the Truth.” 

What are the marks of these false prophets? How can they be 
recognized? They are wolves in the clothing of sheep: by 
their fruits you shall know them. Under the appearance of 
the true and the good, they lead into error and sin. Thew 
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appealing, yet in a certain sense deceiving phrases. The fruits 
of false doctrine: the fruits of the Truth. 

(4) Face to face with worldly wisdom and heavenly wisdom, the 
wisdom of the flesh and the wisdom of the spirit. A fey 
practical rules of judgment and conduct. 

There are thousands and thousands of pulpits from which is 
preached the Word of God, from which are taught the truths of 
salvation. The command of our Saviour, “Going, teach ye all 
nations . . . to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you,” is carried out from one end of the world to the other. Ip 
this “ministry of the Word,” God “gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and other some evangelists, and other some pastors and 
doctors, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ’ (Eph., iv. 11-12), 

On the other hand, there are thousands and thousands of rostra 
from which are taught false doctrine and unsound morals, so that 
the words of St. Paul seem to be fulfilled: “There shall be a time, 
when they will not endure sound doctrine; but, according to their 
own desires, they will heap to themselves teachers, having itching 
ears: and will indeed turn away their hearing from the truth, but 
will be turned unto fables” (II Tim., iv. 5-6). 

When Jesus, the Teacher of mankind, sounded His warning, it 
was directed against the Scribes and the Pharisees—self-justified 
teachers of men—who transgressed the commandments of God for 
the traditions of men, who rejected John the Baptist, the prophet 
sent by God, who contradicted the Son of God, Christ Himself, 
and trusted in their own conceits. Christ’s warning is equally 
directed against the false teachers and prophets of our day, who 
“following artificial fables” (II Pet., i. 16), speaking “in the per- 
suasive words of human wisdom” (I Cor., ii. 4), “deceive you by 
loftiness of words” (Col., ii. 4). They are the false prophets, 
against whom St. Paul warned: “Beware lest any man cheat you 
by philosophy and vain deceit, according to the tradition of men, 
according to the elements of the world, and not according to Christ” 
(Col., ii. 8). Let us study the words of Christ, and abide by them 
in our daily contact with men. 


Wuo Arp THESE FALSE PropHeTs? Wuat Do THEy TEACH? 


You have met them; you have heard or read their pratings; you 
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have watched their antics. Listen to their false doctrines—some 





of them. 
“Christianity is a failure: Christ Himself was but an impostor, 


4 monstrous deceiver. The Bible is not the inspired Word of 
God; it is but a human document, indeed, of high moral and literary 


yalue.” So the advocate of the higher criticism of the Bible. 

“Jesus of Nazareth was not the Son of God; He was only a 
learned, holy man. Mary was not the Mother of God: there was 
no virgin birth of Jesus from His Mother, Mary. Christ did not 
work miracles. He did not rise from the dead.”’ So the modernist 
who interprets religion as the expression of the moral consciousness 
of the age. 

“There is no heaven and no hell. If there is a heaven or a 
hell, where is it? This earth is man’s heaven or hell, according 
as he makes it.” So the philosopher of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, whose highest ambition in life is pleasure, as much as pos- 
sible, as long as possible. 

“Man is but a higher animal; he eats, drinks, lives, dies, and, 
when he is dead, he is dead. He has no immortal soul.” So the 
materialist, who does not think deeper than his senses. 

“Marriage is but a human contract: when love ceases, let mar- 
riage cease. Divorce by mutual consent is the ideal: easy divorce 
is the key to happiness.” Thus the present-day sensualist, the 
advocate of free and easy love, the incense-bearer of Venus. 

“The survival of the fittest, the extinction of the unfit. Quality, 
not quantity : eugenic procreation; fewer and better babes; selective 
generation ; intelligent birth control: this is the ideal of family life.” 
Thus the eugenist, the birth-controllist, those that advocate “an 
abominable thing.”’ 

“You are what you think you are: not actions make you good 
or bad, but your thought makes you innocent or guilty: think you 
are clean, and you will be clean.” So the propagandist of New 
Thought. 

“Education is the right and duty of the State: the child belongs 
to the State, and the State has the right to educate as it will: one 
school, one flag, one country.” Thus the advocate of the “State 
Supreme”? doctrine. 

“All religions are good enough, and one religion is as good as 
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another, and no religion is as good as all.” So the indifferentist, 
who believes what he pleases and does as he likes, as long as he 
observes the conventions of society and appears respectable. 

“The Catholic Church is the school of tyranny, the brothel of 
iniquity, a remnant of the dark ages, a political machine, the entrance 
to the underworld.” Thus the hardened bigot who closes his eyes 
to the light and walks in the darkness. 

“There is no God: every man is his own God. Nature is our 
God: we need no other God.’ So the unbeliever, the infidel, the 
free-thinker, the scoffer. 

And so on, and so on! The opinions of false prophets, of mod- 
ern-day philosophers, of the apostles of free thought and free 
science are numberless. They are invented by the scores and dis- 
carded by the hundreds. These false prophets strut about their 
day, prate their dreams, attract a coterie of followers, and pass on 
with the night to make room for those who are to appear on the 
morrow. “These men blaspheme whatever things they know not: 
and what things soever they naturally know, like dumb beasts, in 
these they are corrupted: clouds without water, which are carried 
about by winds; trees of the autumn, unfruitful, twice dead, plucked 
up by the roots; raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own 
confusion; wandering stars, to whom the storm of darkness is 
reserved forever; murmurers, full of complaints, walking according 
to their own desires, and their mouth speaking proud things, admir- 
ing persons for gain’s sake; mockers, walking according to their 
own desires in ungodliness; sensual men, having not the spirit.” 
Thus they are described by St. Jude the Apostle in his Epistle. 

Opposed to these ever-changeable and unfounded opinions of 
human invention is the Truth, unchanging and unchangeable—the 
eternal Truth begotten in the bosom of God the Father, revealed 
by God the Son, safeguarded by God the Holy Ghost, and taught 
to all nations by the one, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church, “‘which 
is the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the Truth” 
(1 Tim., iii. 15). 


Wuat ARE THE MARKS OF THESE FALSE PROPHETS? How CAN 
THEY BE RECOGNIZED? 


The answer is: “They come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
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inwardly they are ravening wolves: by their fruits you shall know 
them.” The false teachers invariably are led astray and lead others 
astray by the appearance of the true and the good, though they are 
disseminating what is not true and not good, what is error and 
sin. In the clothing of sheep they are ravening wolves. Hence, 
such appealing, yet in a certain sense deceiving phrases as: the 
universal Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, non-sec- 
tarianism, freedom of conscience, freedom of science, freedom of 
education, selective generation, fewer and better babes, moral uplift 
of the masses, economic conditions, sex-enlightenment, companionate 
marriage, “one school, one flag and one country,” State interests, 
emancipation of woman, modern mind, Nordic superiority, “‘one 
religion is as good as another,” the good and welfare of the nation, 
the sanctity of the American Home—and a score of others. These 
phrases—or most of them—have a true sense and a false sense, 
and the false prophets, by ignorance or malice, are ever emphasiz- 
ing, not the traditional meaning which is in accord with the revealed 
Word of God and sound reason, but the modern meaning which 
appeals to the fancy and fad of the present generation. 

Our Saviour, however, gave us the criterion whereby these false 
teachers are to be judged: “By their fruits you shall know them. 
Do men gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles? . 

Not everyone that saith: Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven: but he that doth the will of My Father who is in heaven, 
he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Any prophet or teacher, any doctrine or theory that begets denial 
or lukewarmness of faith, indifference in religion, hate or envy or 
enmity, a violation of any one of the ten commandments, immodesty 
or immorality, license or lawlessness, free love and free morals— 
any person or teaching that makes men and women less good Chris- 
tians is. not from God. 

The Truth was taught by Him Who said: “I am the Way and 
Truth and the Life. No man cometh to the Father, but by Me” 
(John, xiv. 6). This truth leads the souls of men nearer to God, 
causes men and women to carry out the injunction of St. Paul: 
“Mortify your members which are upon the earth: . . . put yor 
also all away anger, indignation, malice, blasphemy, filthy speech 
out of your mouth: . . . stripping yourselves of the old man with 
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his deeds, and putting on the new. . . . Put ye on, therefore, as 
the elect of God, holy and beloved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, 
humility, modesty, patience; bearing with one another, and for- 
giving one another, if any have a complaint against another, even 
as the Lord hath forgiven you, so do you also. But above all these 
things have charity, which is the bond of perfection” (Col., iii. s, 
Vili. 10, xii. 14). “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom., xiii. 14) 


WorRLDLY AND HEAVENLY WISDOM 


Indeed, it is true: “By their fruits you shall know them.” We 
are face to face with worldly wisdom and heavenly wisdom, the 
wisdom of the flesh and the wisdom of the spirit, the truth of the 
children of God and the philosophy of the sons of Cain. The 
warning of our Saviour is always timely : “Beware of false prophets, 
who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves: by their fruits you shall know them.” 

Now, as far as we are concerned, let us remember a few things. 
The novel is not always true and good; the traditional in faith and 
morals has been tried and not found wanting. Faith and Hope in 
God and the Love of God are worth more than worldly promotion 
or any earthly gain. What is morally wrong, is never morally right, 
it matters not what economic conditions there may be or what 
health may demand. Life’s duties are not made easier by evading 
them but by fulfilling them. The education of children belongs 
first to the family—the parents; then to the Church, and then to 
the State. All three must work together harmoniously for the 
upbringing of the child. Whenever the State transgresses the rights 
of the parents and of the Church, the State is wrong. 

Christianity is not a failure: it has not failed men, but men 
have failed Christianity. The value and power of Christianity are 
found in its practice. Forget it not: “Not every one that saith: 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that 
doth the will of My Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
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Bonk Reviews 


UNDERSTANDING AND LIVING THE LITURGICAL LIFE 


The reader of English is coming to look more and more with 
pleasurable anticipation upon translations from the German of religious 
books. In the instance of Dom Haering’s new work’ he will not be 
disappointed. Those who are well acquainted with the subject know 
the splendid work done by the South German teachers of religion in 
imparting thoroughly and interestingly the doctrines of our Faith. 
There is also a well-known resurgence of interest in the liturgy and 
of conviction that the average Catholic should know, love and live 
the liturgical life of the Church. The book under present review is 
a translation in splendid English of a book that will surely hold a 
preeminent place in imparting to both young and old a truer, deeper 
life in the Church by means of instruction in the liturgy. 

It is a truth too little understood, and consequently of too little 
influence, that Christ lives in His Church, the mystic body of which 
He is the head. Ignorance or misconception of this vital and central 
truth of Christianity results too often in what our opponents are 
sometimes pleased to call our slave morality—observance of religious 
practices by sanction only of fear of Hell. The truer concept is that 
Sunday Mass, Friday abstinence, etc., are not hindersome obligations 
so much as means of union, opportunities of filial loving of God our 
Father, privileges that come from the liberty of the sons of God. To 
paraphrase what the author says in his introductory chapter, the unin- 
formed Catholic readily imagines he is being chained to a cold and 
formal ritualism, and he envies those who know naught of the Church 
and live in golden freedom. 

“Every Catholic ought to know the church year and to feel the 
moral power of its mysteries. . . . The church year is no mere 
commemoration of events long passed: it carries a call to live the 
various aspects of the life of Jesus and to imitate the virtues of the 
Saints. . . . Christianity is above all living and doing. . . . The 
year is filled with grace, filled with divine truth. . . . Jesus went about 
doing good. In the same way He continues to go on throughout the 
church year, a year of salvation and grace.” These sentences taken 
at random from the introductory chapter serve to illustrate the admir- 
able and vitally necessary aims of the author. The author, himself 
a trained catechist, well knows the futility and culpability of mere doc- 
trinal instruction when coupled with the neglect of practice and habit. 


‘Living with the Church; a Handbook of Instruction in the Liturgy of the 
Church Year. Pp. VII-191. By Dom Otto Haering, O.S.B. Translated by 
Dom Rembert Bularzik, O.S.B. (Benziger Brothers, New York City.) 
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The work is divided into four parts. These deal with the Christmas, 
Easter and post-Pentecostal cycles and with the Saints. Each chapter 
gives the origin, history and meaning of the liturgy considered, and 
concludes with an admonition or practical conclusion. The latter are 
eminently practical and abound in telling Scriptural and Patristic quo. 
tations, in splendid analogies, and in striking parallelisms between 
Christ in the Gospel and Christ in the church year and Christian life. 

The volume is thoughtfully written and gives the reader serioys 
pause. It is intensely fascinating, as indeed any biography must be, 
for this is a biography of the living life of the Church and of the 
faithful in conjunction with it. A tender and virile piety breathes 
through it, and it will foster deeply spiritual living. The book will do 
untold good in a high school course of religion, and the priest charged 
with the care of souls will find it of great help in religious instructions 
and liturgical sermons. Joun K. Swapp. 


THE SACRAMENTS AND THE SACRED MINISTRY 


The Holy Sacraments of the Church are the priceless fountains of 
divine grace to the Christian soul, the channels through which Christ 
by the ministration of those whom He appointed to continue His work 
on earth dispenses the fruits of the redemption. It is certain that 
Our Lord expects us to try our utmost to know and understand His 
gifts and make them known to others. We can never fathom the 
full depth of these mysteries of God, but we can and should study 
them and meditate upon them all through life so as to learn to 
appreciate more and more those divine gifts. A volume on Baptism 
and Confirmation by Father D’Alés* is a book that will be welcome 
to every one, both of the clergy and laity, who is desirous of knowing 
more about these two great Sacraments. The author has done a real 
service to all who have no means or no time to consult the many 
works of the Fathers of the Church and other Catholic scholars. The 
doctrinal exposition of the two Sacraments follows the accustomed 
form of treatment: the Institution of Baptism ; Matter, Form, Intention 
of Minister ; Minister of Baptism; Subject of Baptism; Effects ; Neces- 
sity. In Confirmation: Relation between Baptism and Confirmation, 
Rite of Confirmation; Minister; Confirmation and Reconciliation; 
Effects of Confirmation. There is an Appendix (pp. 179-203) on the 
baptismal catechism of St. Augustine. The great merit of the book 
consists, we think, in the many highly interesting details about the 
development of the doctrine of the two Sacraments and the manner 
in which these details are brought out. This book is one of a series 


1Baptism and Confirmation. By Rev. Adhémar D’Alés, S.J. Translated by 
Rev. Joseph H. Howard (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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of volumes of the French “Catholic Library of Religious Sciences,” of 
which several others have already appeared in English. 

The second revised and enlarged edition of “The Pastoral Com- 
panion’””? is of eminently practical value. The author himself explains 
the purpose of his book, which is not to give a complete compendium 
of moral theology and canon law nor lengthy discourses on any subject, 
but to put in a concise and compact form those subjects of pastoral 
theology and canon law which easily escape memory and cause doubts 
and perplexities. The book deals with the following subjects: Can- 
onical Standing of Religious with regard to the Sacred Ministry; 
Baptism; Confirmation; Holy Eucharist; Sacrament of Penance; 
Extreme Unction; Matrimony; Indulgences; Faculties of Priests 
belonging to Certain Ecclesiastical Associations (Propagation of the 
Faith, Pious Union of the Death of St. Joseph, Pious Union of the 
Clergy for the Missions) ; Faculties of the Apostolic Delegate; Third 
Orders, especially the Third Order of St. Francis. Those matters 
with which the priest has to deal frequently (e.g., the Holy Eucharist, 
Sacrament of Penance, Marriage, Indulgences) are treated at greater 
length and in a very satisfactory way. The small volume will be of 
great help to the priests engaged in the care of souls. 

The Frederick Pustet Company has published a folder of the prayers 
and ceremonies of marriage (Matrimoniorum Celebratio). On the 
inside cover there is the exhortation before marriage; then follow the 
questions and answers for expression of marriage consent and the bless- 
ing of the ring, in English, French, German, Italian, Polish, Spanish. 
For marriage with Nuptial Mass are given the prayers to be said after 
the Pater noster and the prayer before the last blessing, and finally 
the exhortation in English read after the marriage. This attractive 
folder will be of practical use to the parish priests. 

STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M., LL.B. 


*The Pastoral Companion. By Rev. Louis Anler, O.F.M. Translated and 
adapted from the German by Rev. H. Bonzelet, O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago). 


THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 


Few Catholics in this country understand or appreciate the sufferings 
endured by English Catholics from the schism of Henry VIII to the 
passage of the First Reform Bill. Even their own co-religionists in 
England scarcely realize the privations endured by their ancestors 
during that dreadful period when England was robbed of the faith of 
St. Augustine. The tribulations of the Irish Catholics are better known, 
as that nation clung sedulously to the ancient belief, while across the 
channel the defection was more noticeable and more widespread. In 
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“the Second Spring,” Cardinal Newman paints a vivid word picture 
of the unhappy condition of the Catholic minority previous to the 
passage of Emancipation, living in obscurity, flitting among their 
Anglican brethren like ghosts of the past. “At length so feeble diq 
they become that contempt gave way to pity . . . under the impression 
that their opinions were simply too absurd ever to spread again.” 
Most Catholics in England and America know that two important 
causes are under examination at Rome—the canonization of Blessed 
John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More, victims of Henry VIII’s 
despotic intolerance—but how few are aware that more than two 
hundred and fifty martyrs who suffered between 1535 and 1679 are 
waiting to be officially registered in the category of God’s saints! 

To aid the happy consummation of the process it was felt that more 
publicity was needed, that these martyrs might be better known, and 
also that the prayers of the faithful, enlightened by the best minds of 
England, might hasten the holy event. At the Summer School of 
Catholic Studies held at Cambridge from July 28 to August 6, 1928, 
the papers read dealt exclusively with heroes of Christ who had sealed 
their faith by the effusion of their blood.t_ The success of the program 
exceeded the most sanguine hopes of the promoters, the large attend- 
ance and the religious enthusiasm proclaiming the deep interest of both 
clergy and laity in the movement to canonize those martyrs of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The papers presented at this notable gathering not only treated of the 
identity of the prominent martyrs, but the real meaning of their martyr- 
dom and the historical events which led up to it were so explained that 
the humblest worshipper might understand the purport of the movement. 
Beginning with a study of “The Theology of Martyrdom,” the rela- 
tions between Church and State in the Middle Ages were considered, 
supplying a suitable background for the further revelations regarding 
the religious innovations under Henry VIII, Edward VI and Elizabeth. 
The process of Beatification and Canonization (referring especially 
to Blessed John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More) were thoroughly 
explained, and then the Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits and secular 
clergy who perished were enumerated, as were the many martyrs 
among the laity. In all, fourteen papers were read, written by such 
erudite scholars as the Rev. Ronald Knox, Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., the Bishop of Clifdon, Father Cuthbert, O.F. S.C., Dom Dunstan 
Pontifex, O.S.B., Rev. C. A. Newdigate, S.J., and other clerics and 
laymen whose names are household words in the Catholic life of 
England. 


The success of the gathering was so great that many demands were 


1The English Martyrs. Edited by the Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., M.A, 
F.S.A. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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made that the proceedings be published so that every Catholic might 
know the fidelity of the English priests and laymen during the cen- 
turies of persecution. The editor of the former volume, the Rev. C. 
Lattey, S.J., was absent in Palestine, and the task fell to Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., whose Benedictine brethren had done so much to resist 
kingly aggression in spirituals, and who originally suggested that the 
subject-matter of the Summer School should be the English martyrs. 
How well he fulfilled that task will be patent to every reader of this 
volume. The religious revolution which robbed the English people 
of the Faith planted in the soil by Augustine and his monks, and sub- 
stituted an emasculated Christianity deeply tinctured with Calvinistic 
and Lutheran tenets, under the malevolent guidance of Cranmer, Parker 
and their successors, is a popular theme for controversy and discussion 
in our times. The Catholic who reads this volume intelligently will 
be disabused of the thought that every English Catholic cleric and 
layman yielded submissively to the kingly demands and abandoned 
the faith, while those of other denominations will learn a wholesome 
lesson in the ways and means adopted by the quasi-reformers in stamp- 
ing out the ancient religion and substituting the innovations of Cranmer, 
Somerset and Cecil. Tuomas P. PHeran, LL.D. 


FOUR NOVELS 


The stream of Catholic fiction runs pretty thin, as must probably be 
expected in times such as ours. Novels need to get themselves talked 
about, and comment about Catholic books seldom rises above a whis- 
per. “The Shepherd of Weepingwold” (B. Herder Book Co.), like 
most of Miss Enid Dinnis’s other books, is finely wrought and intrin- 
sically valuable. On the other hand, it is really not a novel but an 
evocation of life as it seems to have been in the late Middle Ages. 
Sir Robert Luffkyn, merchant, desires to secure the old estate upon 
which his ancestors once toiled with the spade and the hoe. He suc- 
ceeds, establishes a printing press with the help of a neighboring mon- 
astery, and for a while runs things pretty much as he desires. Never- 
theless, the community is a strange blending of cross-purposes, many 
of them religious in character. The life of the parish-priest is described 
with rare insight. And when the adventure ends, the strange Petron- 
illa de Lessels has become an abbess rather than Sir Robert’s daughter- 
in-law. Miss Dinnis has virtues which well repay spending some time 
in her company, but, as has been said, the book is really not a novel. 


Father Martin J. Scott, whose “Upstream” is almost the latest in a 
long series of books (P. J. Kenedy & Sons), tells the story of how 
Tony Bosco overcame all obstacles and finally managed to impress upon 
the judges of a competition the fact that he could play the violin. It 
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is a tale of poverty, of a good mother, of a boy’s honor. As such it 
will be read with pleasure by many people. Unfortunately, one feels 
that the book would have been much better if compressed into a truly 
poignant short story and marketed for half a dollar. As things are, 
the fine quality of the narrative is likely to evapcrate before the reader 
approaches the conclusion. 

“Fool’s Pilgrimage,” by Herbert J. Scheibl (B. Herder Book Co,), 
is the story of the troubled soul of Robert Brent, who is an idealist 
unable to be content with anything life offers. We follow him from 
school days through the progress of a love affair with Gloria, the 
daughter of a wealthy Spanish gentleman living for a time in the 
United States. The ending is melodramatic and certainly not calcu- 
lated to satisfy readers who want things to turn out happily. Mr, 
Scheibl is evidently a new writer, who has not yet found his stride, 
A certain fluency and adroitness of composition lead one to believe 
that he may do better work in the future. 


“The Golden Heritage,” by Father Leo Murphy (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons), is based upon life in Nova Scotia, which is familiar to the 
author. While the story itself has characteristics which remind one 
of Evangeline—the Canadian lovers lose track of each other during 
the World War, but are happily reunited in Acadian Louisiana—there 
is precious little poetry in the book. It is intended for those who like 
simple tales simply told, and who do not examine the strains and 
stresses to which a novelist can subject probability. I am inclined to 
believe that Father Murphy could do a great deal better than this if 
he really and truly tried. His local color is often interesting, and his 
use of religious motives is usually tactful and inspiring. 

GeEorGE N. SHUSTER. 


SOME RECENT WORKS FOR ECCLESIASTICAL 
STUDENTS 


Ciceronianism, or the effort to make all Latin speech and writing 
conform to the standards of the great stylists of the Augustan age, 
did much to kill Latin as a living language. Classical Latin is to a 
large extent highly artificial, and the idea that it is the only correct 
model checks the freedom that is needed by a medium of speech suited 
to everyday use. Ecclesiastical Latin, on the contrary, represents the 
vernacular speech of the Roman people, of which but little survives 
in literature. Would it not be a much shorter road to the knowledge 
of Latin, therefore, if students began with a grammar and reader 
based on the simple and yet forceful Latinity found in the Vulgate and 
other Church writings of the early centuries and the Middle Ages? 
It is these thoughts that prompted the Rev. H.P.V. Nunn, M.A., of 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge, to write in 1921 an “Introduction to 
Ecclesiastical Latin” (University Press, Cambridge, England). A 
second edition of this useful textbook has recently appeared with cor- 
rections and improvements. 

Even though a college student does not intend to make a thorough 
study of philosophy, a good acquaintance with the essentials of dia- 
lectics gives a training and ability he cannot afford to lose. On account 
of the crowded condition of modern curricula, however, it is not always 
an easy matter to give sufficient attention to this important subject. 
To meet the difficulty Rev. Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of 
Philosophy and History of Philosophy in the College of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Columbus, has produced a textbook designed especially for 
the needs of undergraduates, “Dialectics. A Class Manual in Formal 
Logic” (B. Herder Book Co.). The subject-matter has been simpli- 
fied and compressed as much as possible, and thus it is practicable, 
with the aid of this text and the teacher’s comments, for a student to 
become familiar within the course of one school year with the funda- 
mental rules of thought and argumentation. 

J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Few current biographies offer more to the soul than Arnold Damen, S_J., 
as the Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J., entitles his biography of a splendid 
Chicago priest (Benziger Brothers, New York City). From Holland to 
the Chicago of many years ago seems a long way, but Father Damen 
had the true missionary’s knack for making himself at home in a strange 
land. The present book concerns itself with his character and achievements, 
singling out such facts as that he was “the first priest in the United States 
to give missions, as we commonly understand organized missions nowadays.” 
Many details of early Catholic history in the Middle West are supplied, 
although there is no attempt to present the background for its own sake. 
Father Conroy’s biography is possibly too diffuse, but it is a labor of affec- 
tion which merits esteem. 

Insight into the priestly life is also afforded by Old Saint Mary’s New 
Assistant, by the Rev. Joseph Young (Benziger Brothers). The volume 
is an attempt to Americanize Canon Sheehan’s masterpiece, but does not 
approach its model in quality. Nevertheless, there is much to learn from 
this narrative of the intertwined experiences of wise pastors and eager 
young assistants. 

Mr. Samuel Crowther deals with a live topic in Prohibition and Prosperity 
(The John Day Company, New York City). The conclusions arrived at 
are all on the side of Volsteadism. “It would seem that Prohibition is 
fundamental to our prosperity,” says Mr. Crowther, “and that it is the great- 
est blow which has ever struck poverty.” This would be pleasant news if 
true, and the author has done as well as he could to garner facts and 
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statistics from many places. Unfortunately, his survey is vitiated mom 
than a little by the confession that it was conducted at the instance , 
The Lady's Home Journal—and that it was completed prior to the recems 
collapse of prosperity. The essence of the argument being that busines 
has been phenomenally successful since Prohibition was enacted, it would 
seem to follow also that business has collapsed since the same enactmem! 
With this variety of post hoc ergo propter hoc argumentation, little advangs 
towards a reasonable solution of the liquor problem can be made. : 
A new edition of Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua has been prepared fog: 
college use by the Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. (Loyola University Pregg! 
Chicago). The extensive editorial notes supplied by the illustrious Carding 
are included, but Father O’Connell makes little attempt to add to them) 
An interesting foreword by Hilaire Belloc is the feature of the volume 
We are also in receipt of various pamphlets. The Way of the Crosg: 
by the Rev. P. J. Buissink, supplies a variety of forms in which thig 
devotion can be made. The matter seems of relatively high value, by! 
the expression leaves much to be desired. Compilation of Passages fg ‘ 
Memorial Cards, by the same author, is a curious assortment of excerpts) 
from Holy Scripture and religious literature (both works can be obtained! 
at Yuille’s Printerie, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I.). Liturgy: The Life 
of the Church (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.), is an excellenty 
version of a French work by Dom Lambert Beauduin. The translator, 
Virgil Michel, O.S.B., is to be congratulated both for discovering this) 
booklet and for presenting it to Americans. It affords a succinct, practical? 
discussion of the reasons why the liturgy should be restored to a central] 


place in Catholic life. Lenten Service (American Franciscan Missions, 
San Francisco) is a little pamphlet endeavoring to supply a liturgical | 
service for Wednesday evenings in Lent. It deserves a trial. : 
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